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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Alliance for Progress, a Continuing Revolution 


by Under Secretary Bowles * 


It is a great pleasure for me to meet with you 
here at the binational institute to discuss the prob- 
lems and prospects of the Alliance for Progress.” 

This great partnership is designed to strike at 
the roots of poverty and injustice throughout 
Latin America and to enable the people and gov- 
ernments of our 21 nations to strengthen their free 
institutions by peaceful, democratic means. If we 
are to succeed in this task, understanding and co- 
operation between our two great neighboring 
democracies is essential. Therefore let us briefly 
review the situation which confronts us. 

We live at a sober moment in history. Our 
generation faces changes, dangers, and opportuni- 
ties which are utterly without precedent. Every- 
where the world which our fathers knew is being 
challenged by powerful new revolutionary forces. 
What are these forces? 

In a little more than a decade we have seen 
nearly a billion people in Asia and Africa throw 
off colonial rule to reclaim their independence or 
to establish new nations. We have seen the march 
of science pave the way for technological devel- 
opments which our grandparents could scarcely 
have imagined. We have seen the impact of this 
new technology reach into the most remote villages 
as people come suddenly to realize that illiteracy, 
ill health, and injustice are not part of God’s plan 
for the unfortunate but evils to be met and 
mastered. 

At the same time we have seen the quickening 


* Address made before the Mexican-North American 
Cultural Institute at México, D.F., on Oct. 19 (press 
release 721). 

* For background, see BuLLEi?N of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471, 
and Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
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pace of military science multiply the destructive- 
ness of modern weapons to a point where a single 
miscalculation can now wipe out life on much of 
this earth. 

This situation poses some hard questions: For 
instance, can the well-fed and comfortable minor- 
ity of mankind participate as leaders and part- 
ners in the process of peaceful revolutionary 
change? Or is it fated by its own fears and in- 
hibitions to stand uneasily on the sidelines, frus- 
trated and ineffective? 

These questions are relevant not only to indi- 
viduals but also to nations. They are particularly 
relevant to my own country, the United States. 

History records that some privileged societies 
have had the wisdom to adjust themselves success- 
fully to rapidly changing political, economic, and 
social conditions beyond their borders. But I can 
remember no instance of a nation so favored as 
my own becoming a vigorous and effective partici- 
pant in the process of such change. 

The challenge to the people and the Government 
of the United States is clear: Can we become his- 
tory’s first great exception? I deeply believe that 
we can, and, because the success or failure of the 
Allicnce for Progress depends in large measure on 
the attitudes and convictions which my country 
brings to it, I would like briefly to explain why. 


Worldwide Significance of American Revolution 

In spite of our mistakes and occasional de- 
partures from our democratic principles, we are 
deeply committed to the universal human values 
of justice and social responsibility, and this com- 
mitment has been reflected in many of our in- 
stitutions and traditions. 
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In the first place, our American Revolution has 
been a continuing revolution through which gen- 
eration after generation has dealt effectively and 
in great depth with changing economic and so- 
cial, as well as political, forces. George Wash- 
ington’s Revolutionary armies gave us freedom 
from colonial rule. Yet this was not the climax 
of our Revolution; it was the beginning. 

George Washington was closely followed by a 
great political revolutionary, Thomas Jefferson, 
author of our Declaration of Independence, who 
was determined that the new nation should be 
ruled by its people and not an elite of the for- 
tunate and “well born.” Jefferson, in turn, was 
succeeded by such dedicated exponents of peace- 
ful economic and social change as Andrew Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Each of these leaders was opposed in his time 
by those who stood in the way of change. But 
through the democratic process each mustered de- 
cisive support behind policies designed to assure 
an increasing measure of economic and social jus- 
tice for all of our people. 

Moreover, from our earliest beginnings, we 
believed that the principles of our American 
Revolution had worldwide significance. It was 
Jefferson who said, “The American Revolution is 
intended for all mankind.” The mass of mankind, 
he added, “was not born with saddles on their 
backs, for a favored few, booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them by the grace of God.” 

Jefferson’s vision of a democratic, peaceful rev- 
olution whose benefits were meant to be shared by 
all men has stayed with us throughout our history, 
and we have often supplied the words and acts 
that have kindled men’s spirits. “The right of 
revolution,” said Lincoln, “is a most sacred right; 
a right which we believe is to liberate the world.” 
Our Revolution, he thought, would lead the way 
to ease the lot of peoples “over a great portion of 
the globe.” 

With Franklin D. Roosevelt, who outlined our 
good-neighbor policy in the 1930’s, this peaceful 
revolutionary tradition was further reinforced. 
His four freedoms—freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, freedom to worship God in one’s own 
way, freedom from want, and freedom from fear— 
were intended, in his own words, for “everywhere 
in the world.” 
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American Tradition of Self-Help 


A second factor which gives me confidence in 
the ability of my country to participate effectively 
in this great revolutionary adventure is our ¢tradi- 
tion of self-help, of working together with our 
neighbors in behalf of a common goal. 

It was in this tradition that we built up the vast 
rural sections of our own developing country. 
Hard work and imagination were combined with 
a sense of neighborly cooperation in seeking the 
common good. And it was the village school- 
house, which provided education free for every 
child, that invariably received first priority. The 
result was communities in which men, women, and 
children of all ages and occupations developed a 
sense of belonging, of participation, of individual 
dignity. 

A strong contributing factor to this deeply 
rooted sense of individual dignity and security 
was our belief that each farmer has the right to 
own his own land and to devote his energies to 
improving its productivity. One of our first acts 
after winning our independence in 1783 was to 
repeal the British colonial laws which had pro- 
tected large estates. In 1862 our Congress pessed 
the Homestead Act, which provided 160 acres free 
to every family willing and able to farm them. 

In the depression-ridden 1930’s our national 
commitment to the farmer-owned, family-sized 
farm resulted in laws to provide long-term loans 
at very low interest rates to stop mortgage fore- 
closures and otherwise to protect the farmer’s abil- 
ity to work out his own future on his own land. 

Since World War II our deeply rooted belief 
that private ownership of the land is the very 
foundation of stable, democratic societies has been 
reflected in American foreign policy. 

Perhaps the most radical land reform in modern 
history was launched in Japan, immediately fol- 
lowing the war, by General MacArthur. Before 
Pearl Harbor less than one-third of Japanese 
farmers were landowners. As a result of the re- 
forms introduced by General MacArthur, 92 per- 
cent of all Japanese rural families now own their 
own land, on which they are producing more food 
and fiber per acre than anywhere in the world. 

Nearly a half century ago we accepted another 
economic doctrine which in many parts of Latin 
America is still considered radical—the progres- 
sive income tax. This tax called upon each citizen 
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to contribute to the welfare and security of our 
country in proportion to his earnings. 

Not only has this tax helped create a sense of 
economic justice in the United States; contrary 
to the predictions of its early opponents, it has 
helped foster rapid economic growth and increased 
capital investment. Indeed, the three nations with 
the highest per capita income and perhaps the 
fairest distribution of wealth in the world are those 
with the highest graduated income taxes, coupled 
with generous incentives for investment; they are 
the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The corporation tax on annual business earnings 
above $25,000 is now set at 52 percent. On top of 
that is a tax on personal income that rises rapidly 
as incomes rise to a top level of 90 percent. This 
means that a United States corporation earning a 
million dollars gross profit pays $520,000 to the 
Federal Government. If the remaining $480,000 
is passed on as dividends to individual stock- 
holders, it is taxed on a steeply graduated basis as 
personal income. I do not suggest that taxes as 
high as these are called for in a developing 
country. I mention them only to underscore the 
effort which we are making at home. 


Lessons of Experience 


This, then, is the experience, tradition, and 
spirit that we bring to economic development in 
other countries. 

In our efforts to help other nations ease their 
poverty and expand their economies following 


World War II, we made many mistakes. Yet out 
of this experience has come a clearer understand- 
ing of the obstacles to rapid political, economic, 
and social growth and how these obstacles can 
best be overcome. 

As we consider the possibilities and pitfalls of 
the challenging new Alliance for Progress, we 
should, I believe, face certain hard facts. 

For instance, we have learned by experience 
that there is a strict limitation on what any for- 
eign nation can do for others, regardless of the 
extent of its resources and good will. Neither 
prosperity nor freedom can be bestowed on one 
people by another. They must be earned by hard 
work, initiative, and often through sacrifice. 

For instance, there must be a willingness among 
the educated, privileged minority to forgo some 
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immediate gains in a common effort to create free 
societies, which alone can assure political, social, 
and economic growth by peaceful means. 

We have also learned that we cannot apply pat 
answers willy-nilly to widely varying situations. 

In Africa, for instance, the greatest barrier to 
economic and political progress is the lack of well- 
trained men and women to lead the forward surge. 
Education and training on a mass basis are re- 
quired to break this bottleneck and to provide the 
African nations with a new capacity to develop 
their capital and human resources. 

In Asia a totally different situation exists. In 
most Asian countries the central fact is the pres- 
sure of a great and rapidly expanding population 
against a limited resource base. Here the require- 
ments are not only for more trained people but for 
the outside capital which is essential to an indus- 
trial and agricultural breakthrough. 

Latin America presents a different kind of chal- 
lenge. Here we find a rich cultural] heritage based 
on a common tradition. Here are nations which 
150 years ago threw off the shackles of foreign 
domination. Here are peoples with vast, untapped 
natural resources. 

In Mexico, as in the United States, an increasing 
measure of economic and social justice has gone 
hand in hand with political freedom. The revolu- 
tion which began here a half century ago con- 
tinues to influence the public life of your country. 
The Mexican people, therefore, have a special re- 
spect for and understanding of the dynamic power 
of the democratic process. 

In many other Latin American nations, how- 
ever, the revolutionary process petered out once the 
great liberators had broken the colonial ties. In 
spite of the courageous and dedicated efforts of 
many great democratic leaders, the economic and 
social reforms that alone can give depth and 
dignity to any society were often stifled or di- 
verted. And because the essential economic and 
social changes have not been forthcoming in many 
Latin American nations, great wealth often exists 
side by side with abject poverty. 

In particular, the cry for land has created deep- 
seated frustration and bitterness. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese who seized control of Latin Amer- 
ica in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries introduced 
feudal institutions from Europe. When the colo- 
nial ties were broken in the early 19th century, the 
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dominant role of the large landlords was, in most 
parts of the continent, largely unchallenged. 
Today it is said that 1.5 percent of the people of 
Latin America—those with 15,000 or more acres 
each—own half of all agricultural land. As a 
result, a majority of Latin Americans are poor 
tenant farmers, often deeply in debt to their 
landlords. 

If this antiquated rural system produced an 
adequate supply of food and fiber at reasonable 
prices, the social and economic injustices would 
be less apparent. However, because so much 
land has been set aside for cash crops and because 
farming methods are largely outdated, many 
Latin Americans continue to suffer diet 
deficiencies. 

There is urgent need for greater productivity, 
through expanded savings, capital investment, 
and training; also the wiser use of existing re- 
sources, greater sensitivity to human needs, and 
& more just distribution of wealth which already 
exists. 

Poverty must be recognized as a form of tyr- 
anny in itself; economic development as a liberat- 
ing force. Yet economic development will fail 
in its purposes if its benefits go primarily to a 
wealthy elite. 

Our task, therefore, is not only to bake a bigger 
economic pie but to take greater care in how the 
pie is sliced. Improved education and health, 
moreover, should be looked upon not only as the 
fruits of development but as a means to develop- 
ment. For this reason they are doubly important. 

We in the United States deeply admire the ef- 
forts of the Government and people of Mexico 
to secure a more just economic and social balance. 
In the course of your revolution I understand that 
more than 50 million acres have been distributed 
to the peasants and that your net real income 
has been multiplied five times in the last 25 years— 
a record matched by few nations in the world. 


Objectives of Alliance for Progress 


The Alliance for Progress provides the basis 
for a partnership of nations designed to bring 
a fresh, democratic approach to the economic and 
social problems of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
How can such a partnership best be developed ? 
How should the role of each partner be defined 
and understood ? 
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In September 1960 the Act of Bogota * stressed 
that economic and social development can only 
succeed if it is a two-way street. “The success 
of a cooperative program of economic and social 
progress,” it said, “will require maximum self- 
help efforts on the part of the American republics 
and, in many cases, the improvement of existing 
institutions and practices, particularly in the 
fields of taxation, the ownership and use of land, 
education and training, health and housing.” 

In August 1961, at Punta del Este, the Declara- 
tion to the Peoples of America‘ on the Alliance 
for Progress was even more precise. “Unjust 
structures and systems of land tenure and use” 
were condemned. Programs of integrated agrar- 
ian reform in accordance with the characteristics 
of each country to assure that “the land will be- 
come for the man who works it .. . the founda- 
tion of his increasing welfare, and the guarantee 
of his freedom and dignity” were vigorously 
endorsed. 

The declaration called for tax laws, demanding 
more from those who have most, to punish tax 
evasion severely, and to redistribute the national 
income “in order to benefit those who are most in 
need, while, at the same time, promoting savings 
and investment and reinvestment of capital.” 

The declaration finally expressed the conviction 
that “these profound economic, social, and cul- 
tural changes can come about only through the 
self-help efforts of each country.” 

In early September the Congress of the United 
States passed economic aid legislation * which in- 
corporated these principles and spelled out Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s responsibility in allocating the 
funds which were made available, For instance, 
this new legislation states that in making loans 
and grants to developing nations the President 
shall “take into account ... the extent to which 
the recipient country is showing a responsiveness 
to the vital economic, political, and social concerns 
of its people, and demonstrating a clear determina- 
tion to take effective self-help measures. . . .” 

The legislation also stresses the need for compre- 
hensive, well-thought-through plans which will 
guard against waste and corruption. It calls for 
special encouragement to integrated rural com- 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
“ For text, see ibid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 462. 
* Public Law 87-195. 
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munities to help assure greater opportunity and 
justice to those who till the soil. In its specific 
reference to Latin America, the new economic as- 
sistance program emphasizes that aid should be 
given “in accordance with the principles of the 
Act of Bogota.” 


Essentials of Successful Development Program 


These, then, are our clearly stated objectives. 
What about the program itself? Although tech- 
niques, standards, and specific programs are still 
in the development stage, a few general points 
may be considered. 

A challenge which requires particularly prompt 
and careful consideration lies in the rural areas, 
where 60 to 70 percent of the people of Latin 
America now live. In dealing with this question 
we must look beyond the popular slogans which 
call vaguely for “land reform.” Although in- 
dividual or cooperative land ownership is essential 
to the development of dynamic rural communities, 
it is not enough in itself. If rural families are 
to achieve the increasing dignity and opportunity 
which they so urgently seek, government extension 
services must be created to promote modern farm- 
ing methods and the more efficient use of resources. 
Moreover, such extension services should include 
carefully integrated programs for the development 
of health clinics, schools, and roads. 

Low-interest loans must also be made available 
and cooperatives formed so that whole communi- 
ties may learn to work together to lift themselves 
up by their bootstraps. Where feasible, streams 
must be dammed and tube wells dug to provide 
water for irrigation. 

By encouraging all able-bodied people in the 
community to volunteer their labor in building 
these new facilities, the extension worker can fur- 
ther increase their sense of individual pride and 
participation. One overriding lesson has emerged 
from our recent experience in working with rural 
societies: Only when programs for rural better- 
ment are carefully integrated are human energies 
fully released. 

Let me suggest with particular emphasis that no 
country that aspires to economic development can 
say that it cannot afford to educate its children. 
It cannot afford not to educate its children. Nor 
can it afford not to conserve the health of its 
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Another essential form of self-help which was 
stressed in both the Act of Bogota and the recent 
conference at Punta del Este is the graduated in- 
come tax. Such tax systems are needed to soak up 
idle profits, while offering dynamic incentives for 
capital investment in productive new enterprises. 

Although we have no desire to interfere in the 
affairs of others, we know from hard experience 
that sharp and showy differences between rich and 
poor breed bitter unrest and frustration among 
the less privileged. 

Another condition essential to increasing do- 
mestic investment and to successful development 
is a rational relationship between the currency of 
the developing nation and that of those with which 
it trades. 

May I add that I do not see why my Govern- 
ment or any other capital contributor should be 
asked for loans or grants to replace runaway in- 
digenous capital that could be kept at home by the 
same kind of curbs with which the British helped 
restore the soundness of their economy following 
the war. 


Role of the United States 


I have offered these views in a spirit of genuine 
humility. We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to the complex problems of economic and 
social development. Yet the lessons we have 
learned have been learned by the harsh process of 
trial and error and often have been learned at very 
great cost. It is in that spirit that I share them 
with you tonight. 

Now what precisely is the United States pre- 
pared to do to help those nations which are taking 
the essential steps to help themselves in the spirit 
of the Act of Bogota? 

Each nation will present its own special needs 
and opportunities. However, substantial sums are 
available from a variety of agencies for loans and 
grants for development programs; also technical 
specialists for planning, operations, and develop- 
ment; agricultural products such as wheat, maize, 
powdered milk, and fats; and Peace Corps volun- 
teers, largely recruited from our universities, to 
help in teaching, surveying, and other projects. 

Studies are also under way which we hope may 
lead to agreements that will provide assured fair 
prices for various commodities which are vital to 
the prosperity of Latin American countries. 
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Working Partners in a Great International Effort 


The issue before us can be bluntly stated: What 
we jointly pledged under the terms of the Act of 
Bogota is no less than a continuing peaceful, 
democratic revolution calling in many cases for 
drastic change from the old ways. 

How fully have we weighed the implications of 
this pronouncement? How clearly have we sensed 
the formidable difficulties which lie ahead? They 
stem from several sources: from a sense of hope- 
lessness among millions of impoverished peasants 
and slum dwellers, from the conviction among 
many important political leaders that constructive, 
peaceful change is impossible, and from the op- 
position of economic interests which are unwilling 
to face the hard realities of today’s revolutionary 
world. 

It would be folly for us to underestimate these 
difficulties. Yet we should take heart at the grow- 
ing support among influential leaders and groups 
for the programs which will be required to meet 
our stated objectives. 

In April 1957, for instance, the Fourth Inter- 
national Catholic Congress on Rural Life Prob- 
lems was held in Santiago, Chile. The conference 
concluded that the establishment of small, inde- 
pendently owned farms was the key to the free- 


dom, stability, and progress of Latin America and 
of most of the underdeveloped world. 

“All men have a right to live lives worthy of 
human beings,” the charter adopted by the 


Catholic Congress said. “God does not will that 
some shall enjoy extravagant riches while others 
. . » lack even the barest necessities.” The charter 
wisely observed that the necessary changes in the 
old pattern of society cannot be achieved merely 
by exhortation. “A certain measure of inter- 
vention,” it stressed, “must be provided by the 
national governments.” 

To men of stout hearts and deep conviction, our 
age offers an exciting opportunity to lead and to 
participate in a great international effort for dem- 
ocratic development. The challenge is particu- 
larly great for younger men and women who have 
so much to gain by the success of this movement 
and so much to lose by its failure. 

This is no task for the timid or the doctrinaire. 
We must steer a pragmatic middle course between 
the naive assumption that the world can be re- 
made overnight and the panicky fear of ideolog- 
ical hobgoblins. 
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The Communists did not create the wave of 
revolutionary change which is now sweeping 
Latin America. What they are seeking to do is to 
ride this wave for their own destructive purposes. 
If every Communist turned in his card tomorrow, 
this so-called “revolution of rising expectations” 
with all its ferment and vast potential for chaos 
or improvement would still be with us. 

Lenin proclaimed communism to be the wave 
of the future. More and more, however, it has 
emerged as a sterile doctrine which rejects both 
the universal moral values and the clear lessons 
of history. 

We should never underestimate the achieve- 
ments of Soviet industry and science. Nor should 
we allow our own military power ever to sag be- 
low the levels necessary for our mutual defense. 
However, when the record of our time is written, 
I believe it will be agreed that whatever the Soviet 
Union has accomplished in a material sense has 
been achieved not by communism but in spite of it. 

For the last 16 years Communists have con- 
trolled every kindergarten, school, and college in 
East Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. From morning to night 
students in these schools have been exposed to 
Communist textbooks, Communist libraries, Com- 
munist teachers, Communist radios, and Commu- 
nist speeches. 

Precisely what has been achieved by this mas- 
sive Communist indoctrination? In October 1956, 
the answer was spelled out in the streets of Buda- 
pest, when 25,000 young Hungarians were killed 
fighting Soviet tanks. It is reflected today in the 
bitter attitudes of the young students in Poland, 
Rumania, East Germany, and other satellite 
nations. 

And what about that great “competition be- 
tween two economic systems” that the Kremlin has 
been demanding since the war? Haven’t we had 
precisely such a competition between East and 
West Germany—the former operating under a 
Communist totalitarian system and the latter free 
and independent? Does any objective man doubt 
the results? 

In 10 years some 4 million East Germans, most 
of them under 25 years of age, left their homes to 
live in West Germany. In August, when the flow 
of refugees reached 3,000 daily, the Soviets were 
forced to establish a barbed wire and concrete 
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barrier and to block the escape routes with 
machineguns. 

No, communism is not our greatest hurdle. The 
principal obstacle lies within ourselves. 

The challenge for us and our generation is 
abundantly clear: Can we, the citizens of such 
free nations as Mexico and the United States, for- 
get past differences and misunderstandings to be- 
come working partners in the extraordinary 
political, economic, and social revolution which 
now involves most of mankind? Can we put 
aside our own narrow, selfish interests to help 
build the dynamic democratic societies which alone 
can offer people of all races, religions, and creeds 
the opportunities and the justice which they seek? 

We have all made mistakes, and there is much 
to be done in our countries. Yet over the years 
the record of the United States and Mexico in sup- 
port of peaceful, democratic change both at home 
and abroad has been a proud record. 

In the spirit of our own continuing revolutions, 
therefore, let us join with our 225 million neigh- 
bors to the south in this great adventure in inter- 
national cooperation—the Alliance for Progress. 
There is no time to waste. As President Lopéz 
Mateos recently said, “At Punta del Este, the door 
was open to the hopes of the people. A delay or 
inefficiency in the action agreed upon will produce 
a bitterness of total despair.” 

Your President has accurately stated the chal- 
lenge. Let us accept it together boldly and with 
high hopes. 


Letters of Credence 


Brazil 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Brazil, 
Roberto de Oliveira Campos, presented his creden- 
tials to President Kennedy on October 18. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
717 dated October 18. 


Laos 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Laos, 
Prince Khampan, presented his credentials to 
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President Kennedy on October 17. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 715 
dated October 17. 


Liberia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Liberia, 
S. Edward Peal, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Kennedy on October 19. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 722 dated 
October 19. 


U.S. Commemorates 5th Anniversary 
of Hungarian National Uprising 


Department Statement 


Press release 727 dated October 20 

Five years ago Hungarian patriots bravely 
struggled against tremendous odds in an effort to 
win national independence and the freedoms to 
which all mankind and all nations are entitled. In 
complete disregard of the principle of self-de- 
termination Soviet military forces brutally inter- 
vened to suppress this national uprising of the 
Hungarian people. 

The United Nations has repeatedly condemned 
this Soviet intervention and the accompanying 
Soviet violations of human rights and freedoms. 
The Soviet Government stands in defiance of the 
United Nations by refusing to comply with its 
expressed will. It continues to hold subject not 
only the Hungarian nation but other peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 

On this fifth anniversary of the Hungarian na- 
tional uprising free men everywhere will pay 
tribute to the valor of the Hungarian people and 
reaffirm their respect for Hungary’s struggle 
against Soviet imperialism. It is also fitting to 
assure the Hungarian people that they are not 
alone in their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence. The free world, as well 
as the other Eastern European peoples, will not 
forget the sacrifices of the Hungarian patriots for 
the ideas we all share. 





Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of October 18 


Press release 720 dated October 18 

Secretary Rusk: Before we start let me say that 
our meeting in this room is frankly experimental. 
As some of you know, we were not entirely satis- 
fied with the large auditorium, where we were 
swallowed up. But if you have any reactions as 
to place after today’s experience in this room, 
please pass them along to Mr. Tubby or Mr. White, 
and we will do our best to settle down in a place 
that is generally satisfactory. 

I know that you will wish to know whether I 
have any comments on Chairman Khrushchev’s 
speech of yesterday.’ Let me say that I have not 
yet received the full text in translation and would 
not wish to characterize it in genera] terms. In 
a speech of this character the excerpts which are 
received early might be affected by additional 
material which would be in the complete text, and 
these matters in fine print sometimes are im- 
portant. From the portions which I have seen it 
is clear that Chairman Khrushchev ranged widely 
over the field of foreign affairs and said a good 
many things which could not be supported by the 
record. 

Today, however, I would comment on one state- 
ment he made. He said: 

If the Western Powers show readiness to settle the 
German problem, then the question of the time of signing 
a German peace treaty will not be of such importance. 
We shall then not insist that the peace treaty be signed 
without fail by 31 December, 1961. 

This confirms publicly what has been said in 
private talks, including our talks with Mr, Gro- 
myko [Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs]. His public statement, indicat- 
ing that he does not assert an ultimatum with 
respect to time, may serve to reduce tension some- 
what. But his general observations about the 


*Mr. Khrushchev addressed the 22d Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party on Oct. 17. 
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German and Berlin problems show little, if any, 
change from what has been said before. He did 
not go into details, but one would not expect him 
to in a general review of this character. 

Our discussions in recent weeks with the Soviet 
Union are properly called exploratory talks. 
They have not been negotiations but an attempt 
to discover whether a basis for negotiation exists. 
In this process we have kept our allies fully in- 
formed, both through the ambassadorial group 
in Washington and in NATO. 

When a serious and dangerous difference arises, 
there are various ways of dealing with it. One 
would be for the two sides to growl publicly at 
each other until something happens. Another is 
to establish contact in order to clarify the situa- 
tion and to guard against a catastrophe which 
might be brought on by ignorance, miscalculation, 
or mistake. In the modern world I believe that it 
is important that great powers not lose contact 
with each other in the presence of a severe dis- 
agreement. Exploratory talks can clarify an un- 
derstanding of vital issues and our determination 
to defend them. They can also discover whether 
there is any basis for negotiations which might 
lead to a peaceful conclusion. We believe that 
responsible statesmen must keep in touch with 
each other—not despite the difficulties and dangers 
but because of them. 

If systematic negotiation can occur at some 
point, that does not insure that an agreement can 
be reached. The object would be to reach an agree- 
ment which fully protects the legitimate vital in- 
terests of both sides. But since governments have, 
not unexpectedly, different views as to what these 
interests are, negotiation does not always succeed. 

There has been considerable speculation about 
differences among the Western Allies with respect 
to the handling of the problem of Germany and 
Berlin. I do not wish to pretend that there have 
not been differences, but it is important for us to 
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know, and for Mr. Khrushchev to know, what these 
do and do not mean. There is complete agreement 
in the West on the nature of our vital interests in 
Germany and Berlin and on the necessity for de- 
fending those vital interests. There is general 
agreement on the need for preparations to meet 
a severe crisis if one develops. There has been 
some disagreement on the timing and nature of 
contacts with the Soviet Union; these have more 
to do with procedure than with substance. It 
would not be correct to believe that there is any 
crisis within the West with respect to Germany 
and Berlin. Consultations among the Four Pow- 
ers most directly involved in Germany and Berlin 
continue on a daily basis, and on a regular basis 
in NATO. Whether a particular group of experts 
meets in a particular place, or whether tentative 
arrangements for such a meeting do not material- 
ize, is not as important as the basic unity on which 
we are proceeding and the regular consultations 
which are going forward. 


Peruvian Proposal to OAS on Cuba 


I might also make a brief comment on the im- 
portant subject raised yesterday in the Organiza- 
tion of American States by the Peruvian Ambas- 
sador. 

We are giving active and thorough attention to 
the important Peruvian proposal of yesterday to 
the Council of the OAS that a committee be des- 
ignated to investigate abuses of civil liberties and 
Cuban interventionist activities in other Ameri- 
can countries. It is essential that the governments 
of the Americas review how they can best meet 
their responsibilities to protect the security of 
their peoples and that of the hemisphere as a 
whole, and how efforts being made or contemplated 
within the OAS to gain these objectives can be 
best handled. 

Peruvian Ambassador [Juan Batista de] La- 
valle, in his presentation to the Council of the 
OAS, eloquently described the causes for hemi- 
sphere-wide concern with developments in Cuba 
since the Castro government transformed that 
country into an accomplice of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

We may be certain the world will be watching 
the OAS approach to the Cuban problem. The 
central question here, as it is in other parts of 
the world, is: Can people who are devoted to a 
world of free choice, opposed to a world of coer- 
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cion, keep Communist intervention from under- 
mining and destroying independent nations? 
Now I am ready for your questions. 


Exploratory Talks on Berlin 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have spoken of possible 
negotiations with Russia on Berlin. Would you 
spell out at all what the criteria are as to when 
we might enter that phase? 


A. I would anticipate that what I referred to 
as exploratory talks would continue in order to 
discover whether there is a satisfactory basis for 
negotiation. Those talks may occur in a variety 
of ways. As you know, Ambassador [Llewellyn 
E.] Thompson is here for detailed briefing and 
consultation and will be returning shortly. I 
understand that the British Ambassador in Mos- 
cow is returning for similar consultation. Per- 
haps other Western ambassadors in Moscow may 
do the same. But that would give us a variety 
of channels and opportunities for pursuing these 
exploratory talks somewhat further. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a dispatch from Moscow a 
few moments ago reported that the Soviet Union 
had sent a new note to the Western Powers, and 
it is presumed to be on the question of access to 
Berlin. Could you tell us anything at all about 
this? 


A. No, quite frankly, and this is another in- 
stance where the press is faster than diplomatic 
cables. I have not had information about that 


note. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it is clear you handled this 
group of experts, what you called your “four wise 
men”—there has been some confusion—will these 
four wise men, or senior officers, meet, and if yes, 
where, and if not, why? 


A. Well, you know, I quite frankly have been 
a little surprised at the importance that this par- 
ticular meeting has assumed. I suppose this is 
partly because, with a matter that is being han- 
dled primarily through private talks of one sort 
or another, anything which becomes visible be- 
comes news. But I have been surprised, for ex- 
ample, to have people suppose that the ambas- 
sadorial group here in Washington is supposed 
to be a low-level group and that this special 
meeting of experts is a higher level group. 
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We have the most responsible possible means of 
consultation here—they are meeting at this in- 
stant—through the ambassadors. Now if on oc- 
casion, as has occurred in the past, it is desirable 
for a particular group to get together for more in- 
tensive work in one of the other capitals on a par- 
ticular aspect of its work, that may occur. But 
this particular arrangement did not seem to com- 
mend itself to all the governments involved, and so 
tentative plans did not fully materialize. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you spoke, sir, of general 
Western agreement on substance but some differ- 
ence on principles. 


A. I beg your pardon—on procedure. 


Q. Some differences on procedure. Do you feel, 
Mr. Secretary, that before there can be any agree- 
ment on procedure something more has to be de- 
veloped in the exploratory talks, and if so, could 
you give us some indication of what? 


A. I think that we have indicated publicly, as 
well as privately, that the framework of negotia- 
tion to which the Soviets most frequently refer 
is too narrow, that a discussion about a peace 
treaty with Germany and a solution of the prob- 
lem of West Berlin on that basis is too restric- 
tive an agenda for serious discussions of the 
problems of Germany and Berlin. 

That certainly would be one of the points that 
would have to be further clarified, and there would 
be others. But I hope you will understand that 
I do not wish to get into the substantive points 
of negotiation at this stage, when it would not be 
helpful for me to do so. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that the ex- 
ploratory talks can get under way again before 
the Germans have formally established a new 
government? 


A. I think that would not be an obstacle. The 
exploratory talks did occur before the new govern- 
ment was formed and announced. We have been 
in close touch with Bonn on these matters. I do 
not anticipate any change, any significant change, 
in German policy on the matter. We fully under- 
stand each other on these problems. So that I 
would think that this is not a major point there. 

There will be, of course, a great deal of Allied 
consultation to review what the Gromyko talks 
came up with and of course to review carefully 
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the speech of Mr. Khrushchev before the Party 
Congress, and this will affect the nature and the 
timing of further exploratory talks. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it is generally agreed that the 
differences between the Allies center around the 
US. and British desire to keep negotiations going, 
the French and West Germans’ desire to stand 
pat and firm. In view of Khrushchev’s postponing 
or ‘calling off his ultimatum or postponing his 
deadline, is this a result of Allied firmness or a 
result of U.S. policy to continue negotiation? Who 
won? 


A. Well, I would not wish, in the first place, 
to refer to these talks that have been going on as 
negotiations. Nor would I wish to pose two capi- 
tals against two capitals on matters of this sort. 
I think that is much too simplified. 

But in answer to the main part of your question, 
I would think that it would be highly speculative 
to try to decide what is causing what and what 
influences are making themselves felt on one side 
or the other. I think that Mr. Khrushchev under- 
stands the seriousness of the Western position 
and the seriousness of Western determination. To 
what extent this is having an effect on him we 
shall have to see. 


Q. May I ask you about Mr. Williams’ [ Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs G. Mennen 
Williams] conversations in Tunis, which have 
aroused some speculation? Can you say whether 
we are giving any consideration to recognizing 
the provisional government of Algeria? 


A. I should think that would be a premature 
question. The Algerian situation is one which we 
hope will be resolved shortly through the process 
of negotiation. We hope these negotiations will 
be successful and that that very troublesome and 
difficult question can be removed from the agenda. 
Mr. Williams did meet certain representatives of 
the Algerian side socially while visiting in Tunis, 
but I think that it did not change the situation 
in any way. 


Soviet Nuclear Tests 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you had any assurances 
either informally or formally about the Soviet 
Union’s nuclear explosions to the effect that it will 
not harm the United States in any way, and have 
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you heard anything to the effect you think it will 
not take place? 


A. No, we have had no assurances from the 
Soviet Union on that matter. Indeed, the infor- 
mation which we have comes from Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech, and, quite frankly, I have not had 
the official transcript of that portion of the speech 
in front of me yet. I have a copy of a broadcast 
in English to the United Kingdom, with which i 
think you are all familiar. 

I will not elaborate unduly on the statement 
made at the White House last evening about this 
50-megaton explosion. But we are quite sure that 
this will cause people all over the world to think 
a great deal about this event. It stands against 
the background of two Soviet votes for an un- 
policed moratorium. One possibility, since the 
statement we have suggests that they might be 
concluding this series of tests by the end of Oc- 
tober—and, as I say, we have no information other 
than that—one possibility is that they might con- 
clude this series of tests, then support another 
unpoliced moratorium until they are ready for 
another series of tests. That would not be a very 
productive enterprise, I should think. 

These problems help to explain why we believe 
that the path to a ban on nuclear tests lies through 
a treaty, a treaty such as that tabled by the United 
States and United Kingdom at Geneva this year,? 
a treaty which will give assurance to all of those 
who are directly interested that secret prepara- 
tions are not going forward, that tests, if con- 
ducted, will be ascertained, and that violations will 
free the other signatories from obligations under 
the treaty. 

We hope that the Soviet Union, if it has made a 
firm decision to conduct such an explosion, will 
think again about it. Such an explosion is not 
necessary from a technical point of view. The 
tests which have been conducted already in the 
ranges which have been used are fully adequate 
for any technical or scientific purpose. 

Just why the Soviet Union would wish to deto- 
nate a 50-megaton explosion is something about 
which we can all speculate. But if they have in 
mind a demonstration, we hope that they will think 
very hard about all that it will demonstrate and 
not just a particular point that they wish to 
establish. 


*¥or text, see BULLETIN of June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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U.S. Calls on U.S.S.R. Not To Test 
50—-Megaton Nuclear Bomb 


White House Statement 
White House press release dated October 17 


It is reported that the Soviet Union plans to 
explode a giant nuclear bomb—the equivalent to 50 
million tons of TNT. 

We call upon the Soviet Union to reconsider this 
decision, if in fact it has been made. We know 
about high-yield weapons. Since 1957 the United 
States has had the technical know-how and mate- 
rials to produce bombs in the 50-100 megaton range 
and higher. But we also know that such weapons 
are not essential to our military needs. Further- 
more, full-scale tests are not necessary to develop 
50-megaton bombs. Such an explosion could only 
serve some unconfessed political purpose. 

We believe the peoples throughout the world will 
join us in asking the Soviet Union not to proceed 
with a test which can serve no legitimate purpose 
and which adds a mass of additional radioactive 
faliout to that which has been unleashed in recent 


weeks. 











We hope very much that we can move toward a 
test ban treaty just as promptly as possible. 


Situation in Southeast Asia 

Q. Would you give us an appraisal, sir, of the 
situation in southeast Asia, in Viet-Nam and Laos, 
and the effect that this is having on Thailand and 
Cambodia and the other neighboring countries? 


A. The security of southeast Asia as a region is 
a matter of the greatest importance, and the most 
immediate concerns there at the moment are, of 
course, Laos and Viet-Nam. I believe that today 
Prince Souvanna Phouma [of Laos] may be meet- 
ing with the King at Luang Prabang to begin dis- 
cussions on the constitution of a government. 

The agreement among the three princes that 
Souvanna Phouma might be recommended as the 
Prime Minister is only the beginning of what 
could be a difficult negotiation, because the object 
would be to get a government which would be in 
fact neutral, and in fact independent, and would 
be able to lead Laos in that direction. 

It is too early yet to say whether these negotia- 
tions can be successful. Meanwhile, the work in 
Geneva goes ahead. But the work at Geneva will 
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be strongly influenced by what happens in these 
negotiations in Laos about a government. 

As you know, General [Maxwell D.] Taylor is in 
Viet-Nam to review that situation for the Presi- 
departments of Government 


dent and the 
concerned. 

Although the armed forces of south Viet-Nam 
have improved considerably in strength and in 
initiative and in equipment and training, there has 
been a significant upsurge in guerrilla activity, 
guerrilla activity which has been supported by 
cadres and by supplies moving in from the north, 
some of it directly, some of it by way of Laos. 

Of course, the threats to the security of Laos and 
Viet-Nam are matters of great concern to other 
countries in that area, such as Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, and indeed others. We are looking forward 
to General Taylor’s report with the greatest 
possible interest. When we get it, we will con- 
sider what can be done to steady that situation in 
that part of the world. 


U.S. Policy on Aid to Yugoslavia 


Q. Will you state the objectives of our economic 
aid to Yugoslavia and whether it continues to serve 
those objectives? 


A. First let me review the situation briefly. 
Yugoslavia is a Communist country and has been 
since World War II. And no one in any of the 
administrations which have considered this matter 
has overlooked this fact. 

A more important fact, however, is that in 1948 
Yugoslavia broke away from the Soviet bloc and 
since that time has been not only independent of 
the Soviet bloc but also a divisive influence on 
world communism and a source of considerable 
dissension within the Communist bloc. 

It has been a policy of three administrations to 
support Yugoslavia’s determination to maintain 
its independence. As a part of our efforts to help 
Yugoslavia preserve that independence, we have 
furnished substantial economic and military as- 
sistance, including military grant aid from 1951 
through 1957. There is no doubt that our aid did 
serve to strengthen Yugoslavia’s efforts to main- 
tain its independence. These developments have 
not been without effect on the Soviet bloc. 

You may recall that last December, in the 
famous declaration issued by the Communist par- 
ties at the time of the Communist summit, there 
were sume very severe criticisms of Yugoslavia 
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contained in that declaration, and you will observe 
that Yugoslav policies have again been criticized 
in the 22d Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, which is now taking place. 

I think some of the criticism which this policy 
is now receiving stems to a certain degree from 
public disappointment that our aid to Yugoslavia 
has not led to full Yugoslav agreement with the 
foreign policy of the United States. But, as the 
President has stated, our aid programs are not 
designed to purchase agreement with us. In our 
view countries are entitled to national sovereignty 
and independence, and the basic purpose of our 
aid is to strengthen the efforts of recipient coun- 
tries to maintain their national sovereignty and 
independence. 

Some of the disappointment in this country 
has come from the Belgrade meeting.? We do 
not believe that that Belgrade meeting indicated 
that Yugoslavia was in the process of losing its 
independence, even though some things were said 
there that we ourselves did not particularly ap- 
prove. So that is the basis of our policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you spell out what we 
regard as our remaining rights in East Berlin and 
specifically whether or not we regard the con- 
tinued circulation of Allied personnel into East 
Berlin as a vital right? 


A. We have quadripartite rights with respect 
to East Berlin, which we are not abandoning, and 
these are matters which will be subject to con- 
versations with all the powers interested. We do 
expect to have our personnel go into East Berlin 
as necessary, under our existing quadripartite 
rights, and we expect the Soviet Union to recog- 
nize those rights and protect them. 


Hope for Agreement on New U.N. Secretary-General 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been some 4 weeks now 
that we have been arguing over a successor to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Do 
you foresee more haggling over this, or do you 
think it has to come to a head fairly soon? 


A. We do think that this ought to come to a 
head promptly. The time that has been spent thus 
far has been used to find out whether there was a 
basis for agreement, general agreement. Because, 
if such were possible, it would be in the broadest 


* For background, see ibid., Oct. 2, 1961, p. 589. 
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sense better for the United Nations to proceed on 
that basis. 

But this agreement cannot be achieved at the 
cost of crippling the United Nations or of inflict- 
ing deep injury on the arrangements anticipated 
by the charter. 

We believe that there must be a Secretary-Gen- 
eral who has the confidence of the United Nations 
and who has the full authority to act in accord- 
ance with the charter and whose responsibility for 
the Secretariat is unencumbered by diffuse and 
indefinite arrangements of any sort. We think 
that his principal assistants should be selected by 
him and on a geographical basis as intended in 
the charter and that these assistants should not be 
grouped in accordance with any doctrine of po- 
litical forces, as has been advanced. 

We would like to be able to proceed on the basis 
of agreement, but if that agreement is not possible, 
then it would be up to the General Assembly to 
determine to proceed without agreement because 
the fundamental interest of the U.N. and of the 
large membership of the U.N. in this question is 
overriding. 

We think it possible that this might come to a 
head very shortly. Intensive consultations are 
testing, today or tomorrow, just what the possi- 
bilities might be. 


Q. What is the present feeling within the ad- 
ministration on the necessity for resuming atmos- 
pheric tests? 


A. That is a matter on which the President has 
commented. I would suppose that he would make 
his position on that public at the appropriate time. 
I would not wish to comment on that myself. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have been more privileged 
than any other man in the Western community to 
discuss both Berlin, Germany, and southeast Asia 
with the Russians directly. Can we have at least 
some of your estimates on what they are really up 
to, what their objectives are on both sides of the 
world? 


A. I think that on that question I would have to 
refer to some remarks that I made at the National 
Press Club * on the underlying crisis of our period, 
the type of crisis precipitated by the policies an- 
nounced last December and on January 6th and, 


‘Ibid., July 31, 1961, p. 175. 
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from preliminary information, perhaps repeated 
in the speech of yesterday. 

If the Communist world believes that its brand 
of revolution is historically inevitable, and pur- 
sues that belief in action, then we shall have re- 
current problems so long as that is the case. 
Because the great struggle will be between those 
who want that kind of world and those who want 
the kind of world set forth in the United Nations 
Charter. 

That does not mean that in a particular situa- 
tion there may not be reasons for settling par- 
ticular questions. But the settlement of par- 
ticular issues is made vastly more difficult and 
complex by this underlying crisis of which I have 
spoken earlier. 

This is not the same kind of negotiation that 
one would expect to get into where both sides can 
be confident that their basic objectives are the 
same. So this is the complicating factor. 


West Berlin Trade Relations 

Q. The recent reports released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have revealed that West Ber- 
lin trade with the Soviet bloc countries is at an 
alltime high. It is twice that of Great Britain 
and France with the Soviet bloc countries, and 
four times that of the United States. In view 
of present tensions over Berlin and West German 
demands of the West, how do you interpret bur- 
geoning trade relations between West Germany 
and the Commumist states? 


A. I would not relate the level of trade at the 
particular moment with the Berlin issue as such. 
The West Germans have entered the world trade 
picture with great vigor and great skill, and it 
is not surprising that their trade with the Soviet 
bloc and other groups of countries would have 
increased, so that I would not wish to comment 
particularly on that point. As far as our own 
trade with the Soviet bloc is concerned, I shall 
have an opportunity next week to discuss that 
matter with the committee of the Congress, and I 
hope some of you will be there. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, back again, sir, on the 
question of Allied consultations on the matter of 
Berlin and Germany. Is the administration satis- 
fied, sir, with the present scope and level of 
progress in these consultations, or is there some 
consideration being given to a possible meeting 
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between either yourself or the President and 
Chancellor Adenauer? 


A. I would think that the channels for con- 
sultation which exist at the present time are en- 
tirely adequate for present purposes. I wouldn’t 
wish to speculate on the possibility of a foreign 
ministers meeting or some other kind of meeting, 
but for the present we would like to make full 
use of existing channels. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has already been some 
criticism of the United States for having spent 
4 weeks in discussing with Russia the possibility 
of agreement on the new Secretary-General. 
What do you say in answer to such criticism? 


A. I indicated earlier that I thought that, if it 
were possible to proceed on the basis of an agree- 
ment without any compromise whatever with the 
basic necessities of the United Nations, this would 
be desirable. I think the Soviet Union ran into 
the fact that the troika proposals simply are not 
negotiable in the United Nations, that they were 
in effect stillborn as far as the U.N. is concerned— 
the Secretary-General’s post is concerned. Now, 
if this period of time makes it possible for them 
to reconsider, to get the full flavor of the attitude 
of the overwhelming majority of the members of 
the General Assembly and to understand that 
troika, as they saw it, is not possible, then it might 
be possible to proceed on some other basis con- 
forming to the charter, and that has been the 
purpose of the time spent. 


No Future in Idea of Disengagement 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the German and Berlin is- 
sues, to what extent is the United States Govern- 
ment willing to consider any type of zonal 
arrangement affecting both sides of the East 
German—of the Iron Curtain under the context 
of European security? 


A. I would not suppose that the idea of disen- 
gagement has any future in it, because disengage- 
ment implies the abandonment of responsibilities 
and implies the creation of perhaps a vacuum, 
which would not itself be conducive to stability 
and peace. On the other hand, if any progress at 
all can be made in the field of general disarmament 
which applies to all countries and not on a dis- 
criminatory basis and which itself could lead to 
the reduction of the scale of forces at present, say, 
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in Europe, as well as in other parts of the world, 
this in itself might not only be an evidence of re- 
duction of tensions but might itself contribute to 
a reduction of tensions. 

I do not want to get trapped into the use of 
such words as “consider” and “study.” Some of 
you will recall some difficulties that we had with 
this many years ago. Any organization like the 
Department of State or Disarmament Agency is 
going to study almost any idea that comes down 
the track, including the proposals from those with 
whom we are in sharp disagreement and including 
proposals that we ourselves could not accept. So 
that I hope that we won’t let those two words 
trick us here. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in this connection Senator 
[Hubert H.| Humphrey has been saying that this 
Government is seriously considering the so-called 
Rapacki proposal.’ Now, if this is true, would it 
be correct to assume that our policy had changed 
since 1959, when we had insisted that we would 
only consider disengagement in Germany? 


A. I would say that, on the subject of disen- 
gagement and the way to achieve a reduction of 
force in Europe and the general field of disarma- 
ment, our policy has not changed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, for clarification, in answer 
to Mr. Roberts’ [Chalmers M. Roberts, Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald] question, did you 
mean to exclude the subject of zonal arrangements 
affecting both sides from US—Soviet talks and 
apply them only to disarmament questions, or is 
it possible that, as an adjunct to the general effort 
of disarmament, there may still be possible some 
U.S.—Soviet arrangement toward this end? 


A. I would not think that there would be a 
U.S.-Soviet arrangement on a matter of that sort. 
These are matters for all of the governments in- 
volved in a particular part of the world, and we 
are not negotiating ourselves with the Soviet Un- 
ion on matters of vital interest to all of these other 
countries. But I would not suppose that zonal 
arrangements of the disengagement type are in- 
volved here. Under the disarmament plan which 
we have put forward ° it is possible that various 
regional arrangements might come into being in 
the field of disarmament not only in Europe but 
in other continents, so that this is a matter which 


° For background, see ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 821. 
* Tbid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 650. 
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can be taken up in pace with and alongside of the 
general problems of disarmament. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, some of the confusion over 
this seems to have arisen from the fact that the 
Western position seems to have broadened the 
Berlin talks to include European security prob- 
lems in this problem of Germany. If you are 
talking about things like zonal arrangements and 
disengagement, what do you mean when you talk 
about broadening the problem to include Euro- 
pean security? What are the elements there? 


A. I said earlier that I was going to try to re- 
sist talking about the substance of negotiations in 
these matters because we haven’t reached the point 
of negotiation yet and I quite frankly don’t think 
that I should go into it, but these are not the only 
alternatives that might be taken up under a 
broader concept of improving the general secu- 
rity situation in Europe. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, from what you have seen 
and studied in Mr. Khrushchew’s speech, would 
you say that the chances for peace with honor are 
better, or worse, or the same? 


A. In a 61-hour speech I would think that 
much would depend on what part of the speech 
you have seen. I would be very reluctant, having 
seen as much of it as I have, to characterize the 
speech in any single, simple way. I am sure you 
will find many quotes there that will point in dif- 
ferent directions, and some quotes that would sup- 
port almost any point of view in terms of a gen- 
eral characterization of the situation. In some 
aspects it seems to be quite moderate in tone, and 
in some other aspects it was quite uncompromising 
in tone. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you plan to attend the 
Tokyo meeting of the Cabinet members? 


A. That is my present plan, particularly since 
this is the first one. This was worked out while 
Prime Minister Ikeda was here.’ It is patterned 
after a similar arrangement we have with Canada. 
If the situation permits it, I should like very 
much to go, and my schedule at the moment in- 
cludes a quick turnaround trip to Tokyo. 


Q. Would it include any other countries? 


A. I might, since I have not been to Korea in a 


7 For background, see ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 57. 
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very long time, and I would like to make a very 
brief visit there at the same time. 


Outlook for Communist China’s Membership in U.N. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the outlook for the 
issue of Communist China’s membership in the 
United Nations at this session of the General 
Assembly? 


A. I would think that Communist China would 
not be admitted to the United Nations at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. This is a matter 
which is seriously before the members of the U.N. 
I think that we understand the problems involved, 
that a very considerable number of the members 
of the U.N., far more than recognize Peiping, 
recognize and support the Government of the Re- 
public of China, as do we, and I would not think 
that there would be any change in the General 
Assembly. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it likely that the United 
States would introduce a resolution to resolve the 
problem of succession to the Secretary-General- 
ship of the United Nations? And, if so, how soon? 
We have been reading about a possible deadline 
at the end of the week. 


A. There has been continuous consultation with 
representatives of many groups of nations on this 
point. I would suppose that a resolution would 
be more broadly representative than one we would 
ourselves introduce. 


Q. We would support it? We would be one of 
the supporters? 


A. Quite frankly I don’t think that I can 
answer that question at the moment, because they 
are discussing this and other points this afternoon 
in New York. 


Q. Sir, could you possibly elaborate a little 
more on your possible trip to Tokyo, this meeting 
in question? I am not familiar with it. And 
when? 


A. This is a joint United States-Japanese com- 
mittee at the Cabinet level to discuss trade and 
economic relations between the two countries. It 
is scheduled in Tokyo for early November. And 
the plan would be that next year our Japanese 
colleagues would join us here in the United States 
for a visit. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 





The United Nations and the Western Hemisphere 


by Adlai E. Stevenson 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


A la prensa libre de las Americas le traigo los 
mas cordiales saludos de la gente y del gobierno 
de los Estados Unidos. 

I am very happy to have this chance to pay my 
respects and the respects of the Government and 
people of the United States to the Inter-American 
Press Association and its eminent leaders. We 
recognize you as a force for a free and enlightened 
press in this hemisphere and for friendship among 
the American Republics, and we welcome you most 
heartily to our shores. 

At a dinner just as I was leaving for South 
America last spring,? as President Kennedy’s rep- 
resentative, my friend Bob Hope said: “Adlai’s 
going to South America to visit the friends of the 
United States—and he will be back the same day.” 
Well, I was gone for 22 days, and if I had been 
so foolish as to try to meet all the friends of the 
United States in even one of the 10 countries I 
visited, it would have had to be more like 22 years. 
There was not always and everywhere a complete 
meeting of minds—nobody expects that—but there 
was always a meeting of friends; for that I am 
full of gratitude. 

I will confess that this last trip was more strenu- 
ous than my other trip through Latin America, 
over a year ago, when I met many of you and 
traveled as a private citizen and as a working 
journalist. Since then my situation has changed. 
I haven’t gone as far as my esteemed friend, Pedro 
Beltran of Peru, who went from running a news- 
paper to running a country. But as a public offi- 


* Address made before the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation at New York, N.Y., on Oct. 16 (U.S./U.N. press 
release 3796). 

*For Ambassador Stevenson’s report to the Secretary 
of State on his trip, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 311. 
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cial on this last trip I had another direct experi- 
ence with the enterprise of the reporters and 
editors of Latin America, and I can testify that 
there is plenty of it! And I have often remarked 
that there are more really great newspapers in 
South America than anywhere I’ve been—and 
that’s just about everywhere. 

Before I leave the subject of that trip, there is 
just one little incident on which I think I owe an 
explanation to television viewers, at least in this 
country. 

It seems that the TV newsreels in the United 
States showed two brief scenes from my visit to 
Brazil, in rapid succession: first, President [Janio] 
Quadros, as he then was, driving himself to church 
in an old Volkswagen, and then a picture of me 
arriving for a meeting with President Quadros 
in the biggest, shiniest limousine I ever saw. Nor 
did the TV say that it belonged to the Governor 
of Sao Paulo. 

Having come to South America as a messenger 
of progress for the common man, I felt a little like 
the poor fellow in Lincoln’s story who, in the bar- 
baric manner of the frontier, was being ridden out 
of town on a rail, and when somebody asked him 
how he liked it he said: “If it wasn’t for the honor 
of the thing, I’d just as soon walk!” 

Looking around this room, I see some friendly 
and familiar faces from the upper ranks of Amer- 
ican journalism, and that makes me feel very 
much at home, especially as they are so much more 
friendly since I stopped running for President. 
But I have no reservations about the Latin Amer- 
ican and Canadian press, who have always been 
most discerning and treated me with such charity 
and kindness. Indeed, thanks to you, I’ve often 
felt that I ran for President in the wrong country. 
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I feel at home, too, because I know that the 
Inter-American Press Association is a great force 
for freedom—not only for the freedom of the 
press, and the responsibie self-discipline of the 
press, but for freedom in all its aspects. 

Today the progress of freedom in our hemi- 
sphere gives us all cause to rejoice, for in the past 
5 years the dictators who throttled the free press 
in the Americas have fallen one by one. That is 
one of the truly bright spots in the picture of our 
troubled age. 

Let me add a word of gratitude to Jack Howard 
and the other distinguished representatives of 
the newspapers of New York who are our hosts 
today. They are helping me to repay the debt 
of gratitude which I owe for your kindness to 
me in Latin America. 


Role of Latin American Countries in the U.N. 


I would like to talk to you today about two great 
and interconnected communities: the worldwide 
community of the United Nations, in which I now 
have the honor to serve, and the community of 
the Western Hemisphere, which long antedates 
the United Nations and to which all of us in this 
room belong. 

One of the great sources of confidence and re- 
assurance to me on returning last January to the 
United Nations, where I had served in its earliest 
beginnings, was the continued importance of the 
Latin American countries in the work of the U.N. 
From the very beginning, when the United Na- 
tions had only 50 members, that membership in- 
cluded all the 20 countries of Latin America. 

They were founders of the Organization. It 
was because of them that the link between regional 
organizations and the United Nations was written 
into chapter VIII of the U.N. Charter. 

They formed the first informal regional caucus 
at the U.N., the Latin American caucus, which 
still meets regularly to discuss U.N. business in a 
democratic spirit. That was the model and 
‘inspiration for all the‘ other regional caucuses 
which have come into existence at the United 
sNations. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the value of the 
services which Latin America has rendered to the 
United Nations in leadership and in ideas. Four 
of its statesmen have served as presidents of the 
General Assembly. Many of its representatives 
have headed important committees, such as the 
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Political Committee of the General Assembly, 
whose chairman this year is the very able perma- 
nent representative of Argentina, Ambassador 
[Mario] Amadeo. 

Its statesmen have reported to the United Na- 
tions on far-off trouble spots. And many of 
them have performed distinguished services in the 
Secretariat. 

Once the Latin American countries made up 
two-fifths of the membership of the United Na- 
tions. Today with 100 members, they are only 
one-fifth. But their influence remains, because it 
is more than a matter of arithmetic. They are not 
a bloc, though that term is sometimes carelessly 
applied to them. They are nobody’s satellites— 
the Soviet Union to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Their delegates are admired for their independ- 
ence of thought, for their devotion to the rule of 
law in international affairs, for their parliamen- 
tary and oratorical powers, and for their inextin- 
guishable faith in the future of the United 
Nations. The sum of their value to the work of 
the U.N. is truly beyond calculation. 

Speaking of oratorical powers, I remember one 
story that is told about a particularly eloquent 
orator of the old school, a representative of his 
Latin American country in the United Nations 
for many years. One day after one of his most 
stirring addresses a member of the Secretariat 
found the text of his address on the lectern and 
noticed that the margins were all carefully marked 
in red to indicate where he should raise his arm in 
a dramatic gesture and where he should lift his 
eyes to the heavens, and so forth. Then on one 
page was the simple marginal note: “Weak Point. 
Shout !” 

If I begin raising my voice during this speech I 
hope you won’t misunderstand ! 


Selecting a New Secretary-General 

And the first thing I want to raise my voice 
about is the selection of a successor to Dag Ham- 
marskjold—which is the gravest crisis the institu- 
tion has faced. What we do now provisionally to 
meet this crisis may well be permanent, and any 
decisions now which compromise the efficiency and 
integrity of the Secretariat as an operating 
agency will be the first step on the slippery 
path downhill to a debating society without oper- 
ational responsibilities or competence. And there 
are, as we know, some members of the U.N. who 
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want just that and who view with alarm the emer- 
gence of a strong international agency that may 
be and has been an obstacle to predatory self- 
interest. 

During all of the negotiations over a temporary 
successor to Dag Hammarskjold, the United States 
and many other delegations who perceive the grave 
implications have been guided by just one prin- 
ciple: They have sought to preserve the integrity 
of both the office of the Secretary-General and the 
charter of the United Nations. 

That remains the sole United States objective. 
The charter prescribes that the Secretary-General 
shall be free to select his principal assistants and 
that he shall make these appointments on the basis 
of ability, with due regard to geographical 
considerations. 

An equitable geographic distribution would in 
our view be the Secretary-General and five Under- 
Secretaries, who together with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral cover the six main geographic areas of the 
world. 

The Soviet Union wants to compromise this 
principle by forcing the new Secretary-General to 
select his assistants on a political basis. This is 
wholly contrary to the spirit of the charter. And 
to divide the Secretariat on ideological lines would, 
we think, import the cold war and destroy the 
concept of a truly international Secretariat owing 
its loyalty not to the countries of origin but to the 
Organization. 

The Soviet Union has talked of having various 
numbers of Under-Secretaries, but in each case 
the political consideration remains uppermost. 
This is obviously the reason for insisting on a 
second Eastern European in addition to a Soviet 
national. The Soviet Union also insists that the 
Secretary-General shall, in advance of his election, 
make certain public declarations of his intent. 
Any attempt, prior to appointment, to bind or 
prescribe this official’s relations with his subordi- 
nates is clearly contrary to the charter. For the 
Security Council and General Assembly to select 
in effect the top staff of the Secretary-General is 
of course a contradiction of the whole concept of 
the executive responsibility and authority of the 
Secretary-General. 

The United States is willing to consider any 
plan that is consistent with the charter and which 
does not impair the effectiveness of the Secretary- 
General. 
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U.N. Issues of Importance to Latin America 


May I say in parentheses, to you who represent 
the press of Latin America, that I have been sur- 
prised not to discover you represented in the world 
press corps that covers the United Nations. 
There I have found full-time correspondents from 
such countries as India, Germany, Egypt, Israel, 
Switzerland, Canada, Sweden, and Japan; but 
the only full-time correspondent from anywhere 
between the Rio Grande and the Straits of Magel- 
lan is one who represents an agency recently 
created in Habana under the somewhat pre- 
sumptuous name of Prensa Latina! 

Is that the best you can do? 

You may ask what things of special interest a 
reporter from a Latin American newspaper would 
find if he came to cover the United Nations. I 
could begin with your particular interest, the free- 
dom of the press. The United Nations has dealt 
with that issue from the beginning. In 1948 the 
Western Hemisphere voted solidly for the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted that 
year by the General Assembly, article 19 of which 
declares “freedom to hold opinions without inter- 
ference and to seek, receive and impart informa- 
tion and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers.” 

We are still working on that issue in the United 
Nations today. This fall we will be urging the 
adoption of a Declaration on Freedom of Informa- 
tion. Latin America can take pride in that docu- 
ment because it had its origin last year in a 
meeting of the U.N. Economic and Social Council 
in Mexico City, where it was sponsored by the 
delegations of Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, and the 
United States—what might be called an all- 
American delegation ! 

In fact all the great questions—whether of 
human rights, of peaceful settlement of disputes, 
or of bettering living standards—all the great 
questions which concern the Western Hemisphere 
also concern the whole world and find their place 
in the debates and resolutions and programs of 
the United Nations. In this shrunken world, if 
there is war anywhere, none of us can really be 
at peace; if any man is enslaved, none of us is 
entirely free; if any family goes hungry, none of 
us who are well fed can fee] complacent. 

Just 2 weeks ago President Kennedy spoke be- 
fore the United Nations and said:* “Political 


* Ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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sovereignty is but a mockery without the means 
of meeting poverty and illiteracy and disease.” 
He proposed the launching of a United Nations 
Decade of Development to meet those evils which 
afflict at least half of the world’s population. 
That too is one of the great themes at the United 
Nations which would be familiar to any visiting 
reporter from Latin America. 


New Truths About Human Development 


In fact this theme of economic and social de- 
velopment—I might even say of human de- 
velopment—has come more and more into the 
foreground of our thoughts in the years since the 
United Nations was founded. 

The San Francisco charter, written in 1945, 
speaks in its famous preamble of “social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom.” 
But in the first years of the United Nations we 
were so preoccupied with urgent matters of war 
and peace that only the smallest beginnings were 
made toward a United Nations effort to meet that 
hunger for development. 

Then steadily the voices of the less developed 
countries, including those of Latin America, made 
themselves heard, and we realized that their prob- 
lem too was hugely important. So the learning 
process began. 

As we gained experience in this field we learned 
some new truths. We learned that industrial de- 
velopment and great public works by themselves, 
however important they are, are not enough. They 
may even cause new chaos and suffering unless 
there is a social conscience, decent wages, decent 
housing, education, and medical care. 

We learned that economic development can court 
political disaster if it merely benefits the fortunate 
few while the gulf between rich and poor grows 
still more dangerously wide. 

We learned that it was impossible to build a 
modern economy on foundations of massive 
poverty, illiteracy, feudalism, tax avoidance, and 
social injustice. 

We learned, in short, that a social revolution in 
some cases is a precondition of political stability 
and economic growth. 

We learned that a country’s development pro- 
gram must be sustained over a long timespan— 
nearer a decade than a year. 

We learned how vital it is for the developing 
countries and the great potential sources of pri- 
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vate investment to educate each other and get rid 
of their respective fears, so that responsible pri- 
vate capital can play its full part in the war 
against poverty and social injustice. 

Finally, we learned that the decisions on these 
vital points can only be made by the government 
of the developing country. It takes political 
courage. And it takes still more courage to make 
the efforts and social changes necessary to sup- 
port these expensive programs without ruinous 
inflation. 

We first learned many of these truths right here 
in the Western Hemisphere. To a great extent 
Latin America has served as a laboratory for the 
economic and social advancement of the whole 
world. 

But though we have learned some lessons, until 
this past year we had scarcely begun to apply them 
even in Latin America. Measured against the 
political awareness of the peoples of this hemi- 
sphere, and its widespread practice of political 
democracy, we realized that we were still danger- 
ously short of the need in what we had been doing 
for the economic and social progress of Latin 
America’s common man. 

Indeed, we must honestly confess that not 
enough of us saw how great an effort was required 
until it was brought home to us by the tragedy 
of Cuba. Here was a people with many brave 
and talented leaders, shackled by a venal dictator- 
ship and outraged by extremes of wealth and 
poverty. It had all the makings of violent revolu- 
tion. And when the Cuban revolution happened, 
almost at once it betrayed its bright promises and 
gave itself to fanaticism, to revenge, and to that 
worldwide scavenger of ruined revolutions, com- 
munism directed from Moscow. 

Now, of course, the new rulers of Cuba claim 
the right to lead the march of what they call 
“progress” throughout the Americas—and they 
seem to want to begin by lighting the fires of vio- 
lence wherever they can. 

What a tragedy it would be if we who speak for 
freedom and tolerance were to be asleep at this 
moment, when the forces of totalitarianism are 
so hard at work! 

We might find that one country after another 
was succumbing to the violence of the extreme 
right or the extreme left, or, as has often happened, 
that the extreme right wing and the left wing 
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had joined together at the expense of the humane, 
moderate, progressive center. 

If we don’t want this to happen, we must get on 
with the business of freedom. We must indeed 
be “on the Lord’s side,” on the side of the golden 
rule, on the side of the extension of the blessings 
of freedom to the many millions among us who 
today are too poor to be free. It is really as simple 
as that, and as difficult, and as urgent. 


An Alliance for Progress 


I believe that realization has now sunk in, not 
only in the United States but in the whole 
hemisphere. 

The trip I made last June showed me how wide- 
spread it was in South America. Almost every- 
where I found that statesmen were more alert than 
ever to the basic issue: If political democracy is 
to prevail it must bring a better life for the com- 
mon man. This issue had long been important 
but now it had clearly become urgent. And that 
is the spirit which underlies the document signed 
last August 17 at Punta del Este, the charter of 
the 10-year Alliance for Progress, which contains 
these words: * 

It is our inescapable task . .. to demonstrate to the 
poor and forsaken of our countries, and of all lands, that 
the creative powers of free men hold the key to their 
progress and to the progress of future generations. 


Thus for the next 10 years we in the West will 
be at work meeting the chalienge of destructive 
revolution with a peaceful and creative evolu- 
tion—an evolution more rapid, and more compre- 
hensive, and touching the lives of more people, 
It will 


than any that our history has ever known. 
have many aspects: 


Speeding up industrial development. 

Diversifying one-commodity economies. 

Creating a regional common market. 

Stabilizing markets for major export commod- 
ities, 

Reforming tax systems to relieve the low- and 
middle-income groups and ending the tax evasion 
which costs Latin American governments billions 
of dollars every year. 

Dividing the land more equitably, making it 
more productive, and improving storage and trans- 
portation of crops. 


* For text, see ibid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 463. 
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Finally, and perhaps most important, direct ex- 
penditures for better education, better housing, 
and better health services, without which neither 
economic development nor stable government will 
be possible. Every child should have at least 6 
years of schooling, and adult illiteracy must be 
wiped out. 

It is a big program. Over 10 years Latin 
America will have to invest in its own progress, 
not counting outside help, the equivalent of more 
than $80 billion. On top of this it will require 
at least $20 billion from outside sources. That 
$20 billion is much more than we in the United 
States spent on the Marshall plan. And it is a 
historic and heartening fact that the countries of 
Western Europe, which successfully completed 
the Marshall plan nearly a decade ago, are now in 
a position to furnish a significant part of the $20 
billion for the Alliance for Progress. 

As for the United States, we have announced, 
and the declaration of Punta del Este confirmed, 
that we will provide a major part of the $20 bil- 
lion, including over $1 billion in the first year. 
You may be interested to hear that we are already 
meeting this pace. In the 6 months since last 
March 13, when President Kennedy proposed the 
Alliance for Progress,® our Government has made 
82 loans to 16 of our 19 partners in the alliance, 
and these 82 loans total over $700 million. 

Another most encouraging step was taken by 
the United States Congress in authorizing long- 
term commitments for development loans and 
credits. This will greatly assist the leaders in 
Latin America to plan their long-range national 
efforts with some assurance of continuity. 

I think we in the United States have come a 
long way. Those of us who can remember a gen- 
eration back will perhaps recall the cartoon of the 
new President of the United States who went on 
a good-will tour in Latin America. Unfortu- 
nately, all he had to offer to the countries seeking 
aid from Washington was good will—nothing 
else. 

So Roy Howard’s great cartoonist, Talburt, pic- 
tured him standing beneath Miss South America’s 
balcony, strumming on his guitar and singing ro- 
mantically. As she leaned over expectantly, he 
serenaded her with that old popular song en- 
titled “I can’t give you anything but love, baby !” 


5 Ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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Now we can give you something more than love. 
In fact the steps already taken by the United 
States Government are an assurance to our friends 
in Latin America that this country has now as- 
signed to development and social progress in this 
hemisphere a higher priority than ever before in 
our history. 

My impression from many different sources is 
that a new atmosphere of optimism and enthusi- 
asm was generated at Punta del Este, and that 
atmosphere still prevails largely throughout the 
hemisphere. 

But it would be foolish to ignore the difficulties 
that lie ahead. So many of the Latin American 
leaders I met in my last two trips have told me 
that real social and economic progress depends 
on self-help—on the ability of their own govern- 
ments to make reforms in their land systems and 
tax systems, to prevent inflation, and to practice 
some degree of economic self-denial. Often these 
policies may cause tension and political strain. 
But they are now universally accepted as neces- 
sary by the governments that signed the Act of 
Bogota * in 1960 and the Charter of Punta del 
Este in 1961. 


Practical Meaning of Self-Help 


Self-help! That is the key to so much of our 
common concern. If it were lacking, no amount 
of money in outside aid will do much good. So 
it is worth exploring for a moment just what self- 
help means in this context. 

A nation is helping itself when it contributes 
local labor, materials, and land to meet the costs 
of its programs; when it reforms its tax system to 
expand government revenues and distribute tax 
burdens more equitably; when it formulates a 
realistic long-range development plan for alloca- 
tion of resources. 

A nation is helping itself when it reforms and 
strengthens its educational system to provide wider 
opportunities to all the people of the country. 

A nation helps itself when it puts into effect 
agrarian reforms to improve rural life and to feed 
its people better; when it improves credit facili- 
ties for the benefit of small savers, small farmers, 
and small business concerns; when it makes loans 
to build housing for low-income families; and 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
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when it improves the efficiency and standards of 
integrity of government administration. 

Not by any means least, a nation helps itself 
when it keeps prices stable to encourage invest- 
ment and when it encourages private enterprise 
to stimulate the ingenuity and the efforts of in- 
dividual citizens so that they contribute to the 
nation’s productivity and prosperity. 

That is the practical meaning of self-help, 
without which the Alliance for Progress would be 
bound to fail. 

I do not expect it to fail. In fact I cannot 
remember a period of brighter hopes or more vig- 
orous determination in the affairs of the American 
Republics. We are already on the move. 

Right at this moment 60 tax experts from all 
of the participating nations are meeting in Buenos 
Aires to study ways of strengthening tax systems. 
This is a first major step by the Alliance for 
Progress. Already Uruguay and Panama have 
enacted new and more progressive tax laws. 
Venezuela has increased its income, gasoline, and 
inheritance taxes to speed up the land-reform pro- 
gram and resettle 350,000 rural families. 

In the vital field of low-cost housing, progress 
is in the air in nearly every Latin American 
country. In education Colombia and Venezuela 
are moving ahead. 

These are but straws in the wind, but we know 
the wind is blowing. The Alliance for Progress is 
alive and at work. 

To keep it alive and to realize its magnificent 
promise of real and meaningful democracy for the 
200 million people of Latin America, that will re- 
quire 10 years of dedication by the governments 
of all the developing members to two great princi- 
ples: basic reform and self-help. 

All who practice these principles will find the 
United States a willing and eager partner. For in 
our hands is the chance to show, once and for all, 
that no people in search of material progress and 
social justice need to pay for these things by sub- 
mitting to totalitarian rule. In our hands is the 
future of democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—and the example of democracy for all the 
world. 

Some of you may wonder why I, whose work is 
at the United Nations, have talked so long about 
the affairs of the American Republics. Partly it 
is my interest in this hemisphere, which goes back 
along way. But partly it is my belief that what 
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strengthens the hemisphere and brings us closer 
to our democratic ideals also strengthens the 
United Nations itself. 

The goals of the United Nations are not just 
for debate in those modernistic buildings on the 
East River. They are for application in the daily 
life of nations and in all our relations with one 
another. 

Let me close with a plea to you, the leaders of 
the free inter-American press. We look to you to 
keep us faithful to our pledges. You, like Soc- 
rates, must always be the gadfly of the state and 
of the people, rousing us to greater efforts just 
when we most want to sink back into a comfortable 
slumber. 

Then in another 10 years, when the door of real 
freedom and a decent life has opened at last for 
millions of the poorest people in the Americas, 
you through your great influence will have played 
a part in the success of that historic and liberating 
cause. 

I wish you well. 


President Kekkonen of Finland 


Visits United States 


President Urho K. Kekkonen of Finland, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kekkonen and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Ahti Karjalainen, made an official 
visit to the United States October 16-November 2. 
Following is an exchange of greetings between 
President Kennedy and President Kekkonen on 
October 16 and the text of a joint communique 
based upon talks they held at the White House 
that day. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated October 16 
President Kennedy 


Mr. President and Minister, I want to express 
on behalf of the people of the United States our 
great satisfaction at your visit here. As President 
of your country, I think you must realize that 
Finland and the Finnish people are identified in 
the minds of the people of the United States with 
those qualities of courage and fortitude and per- 
severance which have made the reputation of 
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your country and people second to none here in 
the United States. 

They are the qualities which we have found 
in those Finns who have come among us and raised 
their families, and it is a source of personal pleas- 
ure to us all that during your visit here you will, 
in Michigan, have a chance to visit one of those 
families who are related to you. 

In addition, throughout the long history of the 
Finnish people, and especially today, we have 
come to recognize in the actions of her people 
her outlook on life, her determination to maintain 
her own freedom, her own integrity. 

So, Mr. President, no visitor could be more 
welcome. We are delighted to have you here 
personally. Your last visit to the United States 
was when you led the Olympic team from Fin- 
land to Los Angeles in 1932. Much has changed 
in this country since then, and much has changed 
in your own country. But I am confident that the 
same warm ties which were in existence then, many 
years ago, in other days, are strengthened today. 

Mr. President, though you have come from a 
far north country here to the United States, to 
Washington, you have come to a country which 
is warm in its welcome to you and in our admira- 
tion for your people. 


President Kekkonen 


Mr. President and Mrs. Kennedy, I wish to ex- 
press my very sincere thanks for the friendly 
and warm welcome with which you have received 
me and my wife. The invitation you extended to 
us has been greatly appreciated in Finland as an 
expression of friendship toward the Finnish 
people. 

We have both very much looked forward to 
this visit to the United States and to this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you personally, Mr. President 
and Mrs. Kennedy. It is at the same time a great 
pleasure for us to be able to see your beautiful 
Capital and to visit also other parts of your great 
country and to meet with American people. Our 
attention will be directed especially to your power- 
ful economy, your splendid scientific achievements, 
and the progress you have made in the social 
sphere. 

This moment when I step on American soil 
gives me occasion to remember those hundreds of 
thousands of Finns who have settled in this coun- 
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try and who with their toil and labor have made 
themselves a place in the American community. 
They are a living bond between our two peoples. 
Mr. President, we Finns are keenly aware of the 
friendship of the people of the United States to- 
ward the people of Finland. I hope that my visit 
to the United States will further develop and 
strengthen the good and friendly relations which 
have always existed between our two countries. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated October 17 


The President of Finland and Mrs. Urho K. 
Kekkonen were guests yesterday of President and 
Mrs. Kennedy at a White House luncheon. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon the two presidents exchanged 
views with regard to current international devel- 
opments. 

President Kennedy paid tribute to the many 
common ties between Finland and the United 
States and the democratic ideals the two nations 
share. Regarding Finland’s position on the world 
scene the American President took account of Fin- 
land’s treaty commitments and expressed Ameri- 
can understanding for the reasons why Finland 


follows a policy of neutrality. He stated the 
United States will scrupulously respect Finland’s 


chosen course. President Kennedy emphasized 
that all nations must avoid interference in the 
affairs of Finland. 

President Kekkonen expressed his appreciation 
for the long-standing friendship between Finland 
and the United States, and for the understanding 
shown in the United States for Finiand. Assert- 
ing that the purpose of Finland’s foreign policy 
is to safeguard the security and independence of 
the nation, the Finnish President reaffirmed his 
country’s intention to remain neutral while main- 
taining the confidence and friendship of all 
nations. 

Presidents Kennedy and Kekkonen discussed 
recent world events. They agreed it was essential 
for both countries to support the United Nations 
as firmly as ever, since that body offers all men 
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their greatest hope for achievement of the noble 
causes envisioned in the Charter. 

Presidents Kennedy and Kekkonen discussed 
economic and cultural relations. The outlook for 
European economic development and the implica- 
tions for other countries of possible enlargement 
of the European Common Market were reviewed. 
There was agreement between the presidents that 
current exchanges of students, teachers, leaders 
in various fields, and cultural and artistie presen- 
tations should be fostered. Exchanges of this 
nature were commended as a fundamental aid in 
developing understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems as well as consolidating existing friendship 
between the peoples of the United States and 
Finland. 

Presidents Kennedy and Kekkonen expressed 
their mutual hopes that peace and justice would 
prevail in the world. All nations, large and small, 
have a grave responsibility toward civilization in 
that they must constantly search for a formula to 
bring true and universal peace, said the two presi- 
dents. Only a sustained effort in pursuit of this 
great objective, using all available human talents 
and resources of nations, can assure progress to- 
ward realization of this goal, one of man’s oldest 
and most basic desires. 


President’s Offer of Good Offices 
Accepted by Afghanistan and Pakistan 


White House press release dated October 17 


The President’s offer of good offices to the Gov- 
ernments of Afghanistan and Pakistan to assist 
these Governments in arriving at a solution of the 
current transit trade difficulties has been accepted. 
The President has appointed Ambassador Living- 
ston T. Merchant as his personal representative to 
visit the two countries and consult with appropri- 
ate officials. Ambassador and Mrs. Merchant will 
arrive in the area on October 19. The Ambassa- 
dor, who formerly was Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs, is expected to resume his 
duties as Ambassador to Canada by early 
November. 





Mr. McCloy Resigns as Adviser to President, Reports on U.S. Activities 
in Field of Disarmament and Arms Control 


Following is an exchange of letters between 
President Kennedy and John J. McCloy, Adviser 
to the President on Disarmament, together with a 
series of documents enclosed in Mr. McCloy’s 
letter. 


White House press release dated October 6 
EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY AND MR. McCLOY 


President Kennedy 
Ocroser 6, 1961 


Dear Mr. McCrory: I would like to extend my 
hearty thanks to you for the work you have done 
as my Adviser on disarmament and arms control. 
You have made a notable contribution to the 
country and to the world in this most important 
area, 

Through your service the Government has been 
able to table at Geneva a workable, effective and 
understandable draft treaty for the banning of 
nuclear weapons tests.? 

In the field of general disarmament, your dis- 
cussions with Mr. Zorin [Valerian A. Zorin, 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R.] con- 
cerning the principles which should guide future 
disarmament negotiations have cleared away 
many of the misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions which have clouded this difficult subject. 

At the same time, your development of the 
United States Program for General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World has set forth 
clearly the proposals of the United States for an 
effective disarmament agreement with the Soviet 
Union and other countries. 


*For text, see BULLETIN of June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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You have also performed a valuable service in 
connection with the estabiishment of a permanent 
agency of the Government to’ deal with the prob- 
lems of disarmament and arms control. After 
giving this matter the most thorough considera- 
tion, you arrived at a recommendation with re- 
spect to the organization of the Government in 
the field of arms control and disarmament which 
I transmitted to the Congress.? The substantial 
majority by which the Congress has recently en- 
acted the Arms Control and Disarmament Act is 
a tribute to the soundness of your recommenda- 
tions and the diligence and persuasiveness with 
which you presented them to the Congress.* 

In all of these steps you have assisted in clarify- 
ing the position of the United States as a country 
which is seeking realistic, mutually balanced and 
beneficial steps to reduce the dangers of war and 
to obtain the kind of disarmed world we all pre- 
fer. These tasks have been carried out at a time 
when the intransigence of others, especially on the 
issue of control over nuclear testing, has brought 
disappointment to the world. But we must not 
be discouraged, and I am confident that in the 
longer view what you have done will be recorded 
as a major contribution to the great task of achiev- 
ing disarmament. 

In expressing my thanks, I know I am express- 
ing the thanks of our country also. I am very 


*For text of the draft legislation, see ibid., July 17, 
1961, p. 101. 

* For a statement by Mr. McCloy before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on Aug. 14, see ibid., Sept. 4, 
1961, p. 415; for remarks made by President Kennedy on 
Sept. 26, when he signed legislation creating the Agency, 
see ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 646. 
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glad that we shall continue to have the benefit of 
your advice in this most important field. 
Sincerely, 


JoHN F. Kennepy 


The Honorable Joun J. McCuoy 
Adviser to the President on Disarmament 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. McCloy 
Ocroser 6, 1961 


Dear Mr. Presipent: At the commencement of 
your Administration, you requested me to under- 
take a special mission, later confirmed to me in 
writing by your letter of January 27, 1961, the 
essence of which was to act as your Adviser on 
problems of disarmament and arms control, in- 
cluding the nuclear test ban. In addition to the 
request to make recommendations regarding the 
formulation of the United States policy in these 
areas, you.also requested me to make recommenda- 
tions to you as to the type and nature of the 
organization within the Government which would 
be best designed to deal with the very important 
problems in this field. 

In carrying out this mission, I have worked in 
very close association with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense, as well as with other 
Agencies of the Government having an interest 
in these matters. 

The first problem which demanded attention 
was the then impending resumption of the test 
ban negotiations at Geneva.‘ Intensive efforts 
were made to present to that Conference a con- 
structive position which could promptly serve as a 
basis for an agreement. This work was completed 
prior to the resumption of the negotiations and a 
comprehensive draft treaty was, in due course, 
presented to the Conference, which, if adopted, 
could have effected the banning of all nuclear test- 
ing, with reasonable assurance that the obligations 
undertaken were being fulfilled. Mr. Arthur H. 
Dean conducted these negotiations on behalf of the 
United States, ably assisted by Mr. Charles Stelle, 
and an experienced staff. The proposals put forth 
by the United States were designed to afford a 


‘For a history of the political and technical develop- 
ments of the negotiations from Oct. 31, 1958, to Aug. 22, 
1960, see ibid., Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 
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reasonable basis for negotiation, if the Soviets 
wanted a workable agreement, or, if the Soviets 
did not want a workable agreement, to make that 
fact clear. We hoped for the former, but our 
hopes for the conclusion of an agreement were 
rudely shaken from the first day of the resumed ne- 
gotiations by the new position taken by the Soviet 
Union in regard to the matter of controls and in- 
spection. Subsequent events, particularly the 
breaking of the voluntary moratorium through the 
resumption of extensive and rapid nuclear testing, 
indicated that there had been no serious intent on 
the part of the Soviet Union to reach an agree- 
ment in the course of these negotiations. The 
Soviet testing is of such a character that prepara- 
tions for it must have been actively undertaken 
from the outset of the resumed negotiations, if not 
before. In spite of the disappointing attitude of 
the Soviet Union, the United States continued to 
search for a basis for an agreement covering all 
tests and finally proposed an agreement without 
controls and inspection on Soviet territory which 
would ban testing in the atmosphere where fallout 
was a continuing threat to health. 

In the light of the high potential that these 
negotiations possessed for constructive action on 
the one hand, and the apparent pre-determination 
on the part of the Soviet Union to avoid reaching 
any agreement on the other, I regret to say that 
this Geneva Conference constitutes the most dis- 
couraging exercise in disarmament negotiations 
since the close of the war. I enclose with this let- 
ter a brief resume of the Geneva negotiations (Tab 
A). More comprehensive reports are, of course, 
on file with the Secretary of State; and Mr. Dean 
has himself reported from time to time to you at 
considerable length on the negotiations. 

Other negotiations, in the form of a follow-up 
of the conversations begun during the Fifteenth 
General Assembly of the United Nations between 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and Ambassador 
Stevenson on the subject of comprehensive dis- 
armament, were likewise impending. These nego- 
tiations were resumed during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, in Washington, 
Moscow and New York, between Deputy Foreign 
Minister Valerian Zorin and myself. The pur- 
pose of these negotiations was to develop a state- 
ment of principles which would serve as the 
framework for resumed negotiations on compre- 
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hensive disarmament as well as to agree upon the 
forum in which such negotiations could take 
place. A statement of agreed principles was 
reached containing what I believe to be some 
highly significant principles on which future 
negotiations might proceed. Though we were un- 
able to agree on the composition of the forum, 
prior to the reconvening of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, and we likewise disagreed 
on the desirability of including a certain sentence 
in the statement of principles which would have 
emphasized the necessity of verifying remaining 
force levels, the extent of our agreement was, as I 
say, impressive. As for the failure to agree on the 
composition of the forum, though we proffered 
four different proposals, I do not despair of our 
being able to reach a settlement of this issue in 
due course, assuming a real desire on the part of 
the Soviet Union to reach a comprehensive dis- 
armament agreement. 

I also enclose (in Tab B) a summary of my dis- 
cussions with Mr. Zorin, as well as the joint state- 
ment of agreed principles dated September 20, 
1961 filed with the United Nations on the same 
day, a letter from me to Mr. Zorin dated Septem- 
ber 20, the reply of Mr. Zorin dated September 21, 
the United States memorandum dated Septem- 
ber 14 setting forth the United States position 
with respect to general disarmament, also as filed 
with the United Nations on September 20, and the 
memorandum of July 29, 1961, setting forth the 
position of the United States in respect to the com- 
position of the forum for the resumption of nego- 
tiations likewise filed in the United Nations on 
September 20, 1961. 

Likewise, during the course of the spring and 
summer extensive work was undertaken leading 
to the preparation of a plan for general and com- 
' plete disarmament. Panels of distinguished ex- 
perts were convened and they worked industri- 
ously to make recommendations in the various 
aspects of disarmament and arms control. Nu- 
merous consultations with our Allies and the repre- 
sentatives of appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment took place and the result was the plan sub- 
mitted to the United Nations on September 25th 
of this year. A report covering the development 
of this plan, including a copy of the plan itself, is 
enclosed herewith (Tab C). 

As for the second aspect of my mission, namely, 
the matter of the character and position of the 


Agency to deal with the problem of disarmament 
and arms control within the United States Gov- 
ernment, I believe the passage of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act by both houses of 
Congress with such substantial majorities speaks 
for itself. I have, however, enclosed herewith a 
short summary of the adoption of the legislation 
(Tab D). I feel that you can take deep satisfac- 
tion in the seriousness with which the Congress 
dealt with this important problem in a very busy 
session and I know it must be particularly gratify- 
ing to you that the Bill had such wide bipartisan 
support. The authoritative position which the 
new Agency now holds by Statute in the Govern- 
ment is another earnest of the serious intent of the 
United States to seek a sound and constructive 
resolution of the tremendous hazards involved in 
a modern arms race. 

With the passage of the legislation, the conclu- 
sion of my negotiations with Mr. Zorin, and the 
introduction of the United States plan for dis- 
armament at the General Assembly, my mission, 
I believe, is concluded. I am happy to learn that 
you have already designated a man of such experi- 
ence and capacity as William C. Foster to direct 
the Agency and to become your principal adviser 
on Disarmament as the Statute provides. He will 
be most effectively assisted by one of the finest 
and ablest public servants I have ever known— 
Mr. Adrian S. Fisher. 

I remain deeply convinced that constructive 
steps must be taken in this field of disarmament 
and arms control if the World is to avoid disaster 
of a cataclysmic nature. I also believe that with 
the position which the United States maintained 
at the Geneva Conference on nuclear testing, with 
the acceptance of an agreed statement of princi- 
ples under which negotiations for general and 
complete disarmament could be resumed, and, 
finally, with the impressive votes on the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, that the United 
States has shown what must appear to all a thor- 
oughly convincing display of its sincerity and 
willingness to bring to an end the hazards of an 
indiscriminate arms race. If others will demon- 
strate a similar will and intent, real assurances 
could be felt that constructive progress in this 
all important field could now take place. 

I have been greatly honored to have been se- 
lected by you for this mission and I am particu- 
larly appreciative of the unfailing support I have 
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received from you, the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of Defense during the course of my 
work. 

Respectfully yours, 


Joun J. McCrory 


TAB A 


REPORT ON THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN NEGO- 
TIATIONS 
held at Geneva, Switzerland 
March-September, 1961 


In January and February, 1961, all of the U.S. positions 
on the outstanding issues of the nuclear test ban con- 
ference were carefully reviewed. In this connection, a 
very distinguished panel of scientists and experts were 
convened under the Chairmanship of Dr. James B. Fisk, 
and the resulting report served as the basis for a recon- 
sideration of the entire problem. Consultations with the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Direc- 
tor of the Atomic Energy Commission, and others, were 
conducted and frequent reports and discussions were held 
with the Joint Atomic Energy Committee of the Congress. 
Soviet statements on the issues on which they considered 
it necessary to reach agreement were also carefully ex- 
amined. This review of U.S. positions resulted in the 
drafting of new proposals. Each proposal was designed 
to meet, as far as possible, the views of the Soviet Union 
on major outstanding issues. Each of the new U.S. posi- 
tions was also thoroughly discussed with the United 
Kingdom and a joint position was reached. 

On March 21, 1961, Ambassador Arthur H. Dean, who 
was asked to lead the U.S. Delegation at the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests, presented these new compromise proposals to the 
Soviet Union. The Western proposals included pro- 
visions : 


(1) to reduce the number of control posts on Soviet 
territory from 21 to 19 and in the United States from 
17 to 16; 

(2) to extend from 27 months to 3 years the proposed 
moratorium on small underground tests and the associated 
seismic research program ; 

(3) to institute the means to ban all nuclear weapons 
tests in space; 

(4) to ask the Congress for legislative authority to 
permit Soviet internal inspection of the nuclear devices 
used in the seismic research and peaceful engineering 
programs ; 

(5) to accept a veto over the total annual budget; 

(6) to organize the policy-making Control Commission 
so as to give the Soviet Union a voice in guiding the 
control system equal to that of the United States and the 
United Kingdom combined. 


On May 29th, the UK and the US, in a further effort 
to induce agreement, also proposed to reduce the number 
of on-site inspections in the territory of each of the 
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negotiating states from 20 to a possible 12, depending on 
the number of suspicious seismic events. 

The Soviet Union did not accept these attempts to re- 
solve the outstanding differences. Instead, on March 21, 
1961, it withdrew its previous agreement on a single Ad- 
ministrator to oversee the daily executive and administra- 
tive tasks of the control organization. In place of the 
single Administrator, the Soviet Union proposed to sub- 
stitute a three-man directorate—the “troika”—with each 
member, Soviet, Western, and neutral, possessing a veto 
over every action of that body. The “troika” arrangement 
would, of course, have made a mockery of effective control 
by providing a possibility of completely paralyzing the 
executive arm of the control organization. 

Subsequently, and throughout the remainder of the 
negotiations, the Soviet Union maintained a stance of 
unyielding obduracy. The Soviet Union also made clear 
in its aide memoire given to the President at Vienna on 
June 4° that the only way agreement could be reached on 
the test ban was to merge consideration of it with the 
broader problem of general and complete disarmament. 
Finally, on July 15, the United States and the United 
Kingdom asked for urgent consideration of the problem 
at the Sixteenth Session of the General Assembly.® 

On August 28, in a last attempt to make progress be- 
fore General Assembly consideration of the test ban issue, 
and as an indication of our willingness to go even further 
in order to induce agreement, Ambassador Dean returned 
to Geneva with additional new proposals. These proposals 
provided for: 


(1) Removal of the single administrator by a decision 
of seven members of the Commission ; 

(2) Staffing of on-site inspection teams in the USSR, 
UK, and US so that up to one-half of the personnel could 
come from neutral nations ; 

(3) Methods to lower the threshold of the treaty by 
extending the control system so that all or practically all 
underground tests would be included in the treaty ban 
either immediately or at the end of the three-year mora- 
torium on small underground weapon tests. 


On August 31, 1961, the Soviet Union suddenly an- 
nounced the resumption of nuclear weapon tests and on 
September 1, exploded its first device in the atmosphere. 
In the days immediately following, the President and 
Prime Minister Macmillan offered to ban all tests in the 
atmosphere without any additional controls. Subsequently, 
the Soviet Union stepped up the momentum of its rapid 
test program and on September 5, the intention of the 
United States to resume nuclear weapon tests underground 
was announced.’ 

The rapid progress of the Soviet Union’s test program— 
fifteen shots of from small to intermediate yield over a 
period of twenty-two days—suggests that extensive secret 
preparations for test resumption were undertaken by the 
Soviet Union during a major portion of this year’s session 


5 For text, see ibid., July 3, 1961, p. 22. 

* Tbid., July 31, 1961, pp. 184 and 190. 

7 For background, see ibid., Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475; Sept. 
25, 1961, p. 515; and Oct. 2, 1961, p. 543. 
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of the Geneva Conference. The first Soviet shot came 
within hours of the announcement of resumption and on 
at least one occasion two weapons were exploded within 
the period of a single day. 

On September 9, Chairman Khrushchev delivered his re- 
jection of the atmospheric test ban proposal to our Am- 
bassador at Moscow.* The same day, the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests recessed. 

It was proposed by the UK and the US that the recess 
last until after the completion of General Assembly de- 
bate on the nuclear test ban item. The Soviet representa- 
tive agreed, but was unwilling to commit himself 
specifically to any resumption of the talks. 

The United States and the United Kingdom have sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations a 
resolution urging that an agreement to ban nuclear weapon 
tests under effective control be concluded at the earliest 
possible time.® This proposal remains the cornerstone of 
our policy. The test ban, as pointed out in the President’s 
speech to the General Assembly on September 25, 1961,” 
is the logical place to begin on a program of general and 
complete disarmament. It is a step which can be taken 
now to reverse the dangerous and burdensome arms race, 
to inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons and the capa- 
bility to manufacture them, to contribute to the reduction 
of international tensions and to eliminate any health 
hazard associated with nuclear testing. It is to be hoped 
that effective and forthright action by the United Nations 
General Assembly on the resolution proposed jointly by the 
United Kingdom and the United States will ensure that 
this first step is taken as soon as possible. However, it 
is clear that this objective can be achieved only if the 
Soviet Union reverses its present policy and agrees to 
participate in further negotiations at Geneva in good faith 
and with an intention to reach an accord with a willing- 
ness to accept whatever reasonable controls and inspection 
measures the situation demands to insure fulfillment of 
the objective. 


OcToBER 2, 1961. 


TAB B 


REPORT ON THE US/USSR EXCHANGE OF 
VIEWS ON DISARMAMENT 


A. Background 

As a result of an understanding reached between Am- 
bassador Stevenson and Foreign Minister Gromyko during 
the second half of the 15th Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, there took place an exchange of views 
between the US and the USSR on questions relating to 
disarmament and the resumption of negotiations in an 
agreed body. At the Secretary of State’s request, Mr. 


* For text, see ibid., Sept. 25, 1961, p. 515. 
° U.N. doc. A/C. 1/L. 280. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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John J. McCloy served as United States spokesman during 
that exchange. 

The exchange of views took place in Washington, D.C. 
from June 19 to June 30; in Moscow, from July 17 to 
July 29; and in New York, from September 6 to Septem- 
ber 19, 1961. In the course of the talks, both sides intro- 
duced documents setting forth their respective views. 

During the entire exchange, an effort was made on the 
part of the U.S. representative to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Union on a basis which would permit a 
speedy resumption of multilateral disarmament negotia- 
tions. The United States took the position that the ob- 
jective of the exchange was to reach agreement between 
the US and the USSR on the framework for disarmament 
negotiations and on the composition of the negotiating 
body, such agreement to be submitted as recommendation 
to the other States concerned. 

The United States set forth its views on what it re 
garded as the basic principles by which any comprehen- 
sive disarmament negotiations should be guided. In the 
first instance, it endeavored to impress upon the Soviet 
Union its conviction that: 


(1) The disarmament process should go hand-in-hand 
with a gradual development of institutions designed to 
settle international disputes by peaceful means and effec- 
tively to maintain peace; 

(2) Implementation of all obligations undertaken by 
States should be subject to effective verification so as to 
give assurance to all parties that all obligations are being 
fulfilled; and 

(3) The implementation of any agreement that can 
be reached on a specific disarmament measure or group of 
measures should not await agreement on a full program 
of general and complete disarmament which might well 
involve a lengthy period of negotiations. At the same 
time, the US emphasized its readiness to negotiate with- 
out interruption until a total program of general and com- 
plete disarmament has been developed and agreed. 


The United States also proposed four alternative 
formulae for the composition of the negotiating body, 
including a forum comprised of the members of the Ten- 
Nation Committee and additional ten States, including 
non-committed States, selected on the basis of equitable 
geographic distribution. 

At the outset of the talks, the Soviet Union took the 
position that no disarmament negotiations could take 
place unless and until a US/USSR understanding was 
reached on the basic provisions of a specific disarmament 
plan. In spite of the position taken by the United States 
that no specific disarmament plans, which of necessity 
affect the interests of many other States, should be dis- 
cussed in the absence of such States, the Soviet Union 
sought to prove, on the basis of its plan, the merits of 
its own approach. The Soviet Union also refused to 
discuss the question of the composition of the negotiating 
body until a US-USSR understanding on the basic provi- 
sions of a disarmament plan was reached. 

The USSR pursued this approach almost until the end 
of the Moscow phase of the talks. Two days before the 
end of that phase, the USSR altered its position and 
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agreed to discuss a statement of principles. It also ex- 
pressed its views on the question of the negotiating 
forum, reiterating its past position which provides for 
addition to the membership of the Ten-Nation Committee 
of a component of neutral States, thus reflecting the 
Soviet concept of a World divided into three distinct 
blocs. 

The final phase of the talks, which took place in New 
York, was devoted to efforts to arrive at an agreed state- 
ment of principles for future disarmament negotiations. 
As a result, on September 19, agreement was reached on 
a document that was acceptable to both sides and a 
report to that effect was submitted to the United Nations. 
The text of the US/USSR report and of the joint US/ 
USSR statement of agreed principles is attached here as 
part of Tab B. The United States also submitted to the 
United Nations a memorandum on the principles which 
should govern negotiations for general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world and a US memorandum 
on the composition of the negotiating forum which had 
been presented earlier in the course of the discussion. 
A text of these documents is also attached hereto as part 
of Tab B. 

The question of the composition of the negotiating body 
remained unresolved. 


B. Evaluation 


The exchange of views was useful in the sense that both 
sides had an opportunity to expound their respective 
positions and thus gain a greater insight into each other’s 
thinking. Although the main US objective—that of mak- 
ing possible the resumption of disarmament negotiations 
at an early date—could not be achieved, it is believed that 
the joint statement of agreed principles is an important 
step in that direction. 

It should be recognized that while the joint statement 
is not a disarmament plan in itself, or an agreement as 
to specific measures, it does constitute recognition by both 
sides of certain fundamental concepts which the US be- 
lieves to be essential if any progress in comprehensive 
disarmament is to be made. 

Thus, both sides have recorded their readiness to nego- 
tiate a total program for general and complete disarma- 
ment without prejudice to such areas of agreement as 
could be reached and implemented, perhaps as part of the 
total program, even before such program has been de- 
veloped and agreed. 

Among the important principles which the Soviet Union 
has agreed to include in the statement are those of the 
need for a gradual development of international peace- 
keeping institutions and for a control system assuring 
all parties that the obligations undertaken are being faith- 
fully fulfilled. The Soviet Union, however, still refuses 
to accept what the US believes to be inherent in this latter 
concept; namely, that there should be verified not only 
obligations with respect to reductions of forces or arma- 
ments, but also those relating to the maintenance of 
agreed levels of forces or armaments. The US under- 
standing of this problem was expressed in the letter 
which Mr. McCloy sent to Mr. Zorin on September 20. 
This letter, together with Mr. Zorin’s reply, is attached 
hereto as part of Tab B. 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R. Report to General Assembly, With 
Joint Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarma- 
ment Negotiations 


[For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 9, 1961, p. 589.] 


Letter From Mr. McCloy to Mr. Zorin 
[For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 9, 1961, p. 595.] 


Letter From Mr. Zorin to Mr. McCloy 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1961 


Dear Mr. McCtoy: I have received your letter of Sep- 
tember 20th in which you make a reservation with regard 
to the position which the United States intends to take in 
further negotiations on disarmament. 

In accordance with the agreement reached between us 
during the bilateral exchange of views, the U.S. agreed 
not to include in the Joint Statement by the Government 
of the USSR and the USA on the principles for disarma- 
ment negotiations the clause which is known to you and 
the acceptance of which would represent agreement to 
the concept of establishing control over armament instead 
of control over disarmament. In your letter you indi- 
cate that the clause expresses “a key element in the U.S. 
position.” 

In this connection, I must state that, as you well know, 
the position of the USSR on the question of control over 
general and complete disarmament has been set forth 
sufficiently, fully and clearly in statements by the Soviet 
Government and its head, N. S. Khrushchev. The Soviet 
Union advocates the most thorough, the most strict inter- 
national control over measures of general and complete 
disarmament. While being for effective control over dis- 
armament and desiring to facilitate as much as possible 
the reaching of agreement on such control, the Soviet 
Union at the same time resolutely opposes establishment 
of control over armaments. 

It follows from your letter that the U.S. seeks to 
establish contro! over armed forces and armaments which 
will be retained by states at the various stages of dis- 
armament. However, such control, which in fact means 
control over armaments, would become an international 
system of legalized espionage, which, of course, cannot be 
accepted by any state which is interested in its security 
and in the maintenance of world peace. The U.S. position 
in this matter, if the U.S. continues to insist on the above 
mentioned clause, cannot but make more difficult agree- 
ment on a program of general and complete disarmament, 
the general principles of which have been agreed between 
us. 

As to the Soviet Union, it will continue to exert every 
effort to develop as promptly as possible a treaty on gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control. 

Sincerely yours, 


V. A. Zor1n 
Permanent Representative 
of the USSR to the UN 
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U.S. Memorandum on Principles That Should Gov- 
ern Negotiations for General and Complete Disarma- 
ment in a Peaceful World 


[For text, see BuLtetin of Oct. 9, 1961, p. 591.] 


U.S. Memorandum on Composition of the Disarma- 
ment Forum 


[For text, see BuLierin of Oct. 9, 1961, p. 591.] 


TAB C 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED STATES DISARMA- 
MENT PLAN 


With the completion in March of the review of the 
nuclear test policy, attention was directed next to the 
development of a comprehensive United States disarma- 
ment plan. The statements of Foreign Minister Gromyko 
and Ambassador Stevenson concerning the bilateral dis- 
cussions on the forum and framework of a resumed dis- 
armament negotiation made it necessary for the United 
States to be prepared for the resumption of these nego- 
tiations by July 31, 1961. Given the shortness of time to 
prepare and then to coordinate within the U.S. Govern- 
ment and with the Allies a new, far-reaching disarma- 
ment plan, two decisions were made: first, to have the 
U.S. Disarmament Administration prepare a draft plan 
drawing on new ideas that had emerged from extensive 
work on arms control going on in the Universities and 
Research Foundations, on new ideas recently submitted 
by our Allies, and on a variety of proposals in previous 
negotiations; and, second, to assemble a number of panels 
composed of distinguished individuals considered experts 
in the various areas of arms control and disarmament to 
address themselves to the draft plan. 

The following were the panels and their chairmen: 


Conventional Arms and Armed Forces: Major Gen. John 
BH. Hull 

Nuclear Armaments: Professor Harvey Brooks, Dean of 
Engineering, Harvard University 

Delivery Vehicles: Dr. Donald Ling, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories 

Chemical, Biological, Radiological Warfare: Dr. Robert 
Cairns, Hercules Powder Company 

War by Accident, Miscalculation, Surprise Attack: Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Schelling, Harvard University 

International Legal and Security Arrangements: Profes- 
sor Louis Henkin, University of Pennsylvania Law 
School 

Regional Disarmament: Mr. Gerard Smith, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Policy Planning 

Outer Space: Dr. Chalmers Sherwin, Aerospace Corpora- 
tion 

New Approaches: Mr. Richard Leghorn, President, ITEK 
Corporation 

Economic Aspects of Disarmament: Dr. Emile Benoit, 
Columbia University 


The work of these panels was completed by May 13 and 
the Policy Staff then prepared a revised draft of the 
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U.S. disarmament plan, taking into account the reports 
of these panels. This draft was circulated on May 31 for 
comment within the Government and as a staff draft 
given on June 1 to our Western partners for their com- 
ment. Agreement had been reached between the US 
and USSR to have bilateral disarmament discussions be- 
ginning June 19 in Washington with the hope—as the US 
understood it—of agreeing on the framework for future 
multilateral negotiations. Because the preambular part 
of the new draft plan dealing with the goal, the task, and 
the principles governing negotiations constituted the US 
recommendation for the framework of new negotiations, 
clearance on the substance of this part of the draft was 
sought and obtained from the Government and the Allies 
in time for the beginning of the US-USSR bilaterals on 
June 19. 

Taking into account Departmental and Allied com- 
ment, another revision of the plan was produced and cir- 
culated on June 24 in preparation for a meeting of the 
heads of Departments and Agencies concerned on July 5. 
The principal issue remaining within the U.S. Govern- 
ment after this “Meeting of Principals” was the question 
of the relationship of the various measures to each other. 
After a week of extensive discussion in Washington be- 
ginning July 10 with representatives of Canada, France, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom (the other Western mem- 
bers of the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee), a final 
meeting of the Principals was held on August 3. The 
final decision on the substance of the plan was made by 
you on August 18 and consultation with NATO was com- 
pleted on August 31. Finally, on September 25, the 
product of these efforts—entitled “Declaration on Dis- 
armament: A Program for General and Complete Dis- 
armament in a Peaceful World’—was submitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and publicly re- 
leased in connection with your address to the General 
Assembly.” 

The proposals contained in this plan represent an im- 
aginative yet realistic program to bring the present arms 
race toanend. The plan advances in many respects well 
beyond what has heretofore been put forward by the 
United States in the field of disarmament. The new fea- 
tures include a recognition of the fact that progress in 
disarmament must be accompanied by measures to 
strengthen institutions for maintaining peace and for 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means by 
including provisions for the establishment of a permanent 
United Nations Peace Force and peacekeeping machinery 
strong enough to cope with the threats or use of force 
by any nation or group of nations. These new features 
also include an increased emphasis on the reduction and 
eventual elimination of nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems at an early stage in the disarmament process, 
including measures designed to prevent a proliferation of 
nuclear weapons to nations not now owning them. The 


4 Freedom From War: The United States Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World 
(Department of State publication 7277) ; for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; price 15 cents. 
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plan also includes a commitment to seek and implement 
immediately as wide an area of agreement as possible 
and to continue this effort without interruption until 
general and complete disarmament has been achieved. 

The last word, of course, has not been spoken on dis- 
armament, and reasonable flexibility is essential if dis- 
armament is to be achieved. However, if the Soviet 
Union and other Communist states are seriously in- 
terested in disarmament, the US proposals can afford 
a realistic basis for negotiation of a detailed disarmament 
plan. 


Declaration on Disarmament: A Program for Ger- 
eral and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World 


[For text, see Butuetin of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 650.] 


TAB D 


REPORT ON THE ADOPTION OF THE LEGISLA- 
TION KNOWN AS THE “ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT ACT” 


In the President’s letter to Mr. John J. McCloy of 
January 27, 1961, the latter was given the task of making 
recommendations to the President regarding the organi- 
zation of the U.S. Disarmament Administration and re- 
lated activities. The U.S. Disarmament Administration, 
which was then in existence as a part of the Department 
of State, had been established by Departmental order by 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter on September 9, 
1960. No Director had been appointed for the organiza- 
tion. It was headed by Mr. Edmund A. Gullion, an able 
career Foreign Service Officer, who had been designated 
as Acting Deputy Director on October 12, 1960. 

Because of the pressing and immediate problems in 
connection with preparation of the U.S. position of the 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests, it was not possible to devote a great deal of per- 
sonal attention to this problem until the formulation of 
the U.S. position for the Geneva discussions and Ambassa- 
dor Dean had left for the Geneva Conference on March 15, 
1961. In the spring of this year, as part of the study of 
this problem, consultations were conducted with the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as well as a number of other Gov- 
ernment officials, including the President of the United 
States. Consultations also took place with a number of 
private persons whose experience and knowledge in the 
field of Government organization was impressive, includ- 
ing Professor Richard E. Neustadt of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Robert A. Lovett, Mr. James A. Perkins of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Mr. Don K. Price of the Ford 
Foundation. 


4 BuL.etIn of Sept. 26, 1960, p. 481. 
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As a result of these studies, the conclusion was reached 
that an Agency should be established by statute at an 
authoritative level in the Government with the excep- 
tionally broad competence, functions, and resources re- 
quired to work on the problems of arms contro] and 
disarmament, including the conduct of the research so 
essential to progress in this field. Though there was 
considerable support for an entirely independent Agency 
reporting only to the President, the conclusion was 
reached that those conducting this research should be in 
the same organization as those charged with conducting 
negotiations in the field, and that the organization should 
be subject to the direction of the Secretary of State, al- 
though distinct from the Department of State. Since the 
Director of the new Agency would have to deal with and 
coordinate the activities of many other agencies of Gov- 
ernment which have direct access to the President, it was 
felt that the Director should serve as the principal ad- 
viser to the President as well as to the Secretary of State 
in the disarmament field, with direct access to the Presi- 
dent upon notification to the Secretary of State. 

A draft bill was prepared, which put these conclusions 
in the form of a statute. This bill was transmitted to 
the President of the United States for formal clearance 
throughout the Government on May 9, 1961, together with 
an explanatory letter of transmittal and an accompanying 
memorandum. As a result of the clearance process, the 
draft bill was slightly revised and was transmitted to the 
President by letter of June 23, 1961. The President, in 
turn, transmitted the draft bill to the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House by letter of June 29, 1961." 

In the Senate, it was introduced as S. 2180 by Senator 
Humphrey and eight other Senators. In the House, it 
was initially introduced as H.R. 7936 by Congressman 
Morgan, and 70 other similar or identical bills were subse- 
quently introduced in the House. 

Hearings on these bills were held in the latter part of 
August and early September before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. At 
these hearings, the support for the bill was completely 
bipartisan in nature. Witnesses testifying in support of 
it included officials impressive in quality and number of 
both your Administration and the Administrations of 
Presidents Eisenhower and Truman. A letter, which 
President Eisenhower had written in support of the prin- 
ciples on which the bill was drafted, was introduced into 
the record of both Committees. Both Committees re 
ported the bill favorably by unanimous vote. 

The bill passed the Senate on September 8, 1961 by a 
vote of 73 to 14. A crucial amendment offered by Senator 
Goldwater which would have crippled the research pro- 
gram was defeated by a vote of 46 to 43. The bill passed 
the House of Representatives on September 19, 1961 by a 
vote of 290 to 54. A Conference Committee report was 
adopted by the House of Representatives on September 23, 
1961, by a vote of 250 to 50 and in the Senate by unani- 


¥ Tbid., July 17, 1961, p. 99. 





mous consent. The President was able to report the 
passage of the bill to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on September 25, 1961. 

As finally passed by the Congress, the Act incorporated 
the general principles of the bill originally transmitted 
to you on June 29, 1961; although, in the process of legis- 
lative deliberation, the language was clarified in several 
important respects to express more accurately the con- 
cepts which underlay the original bill. 


OcToBER 2, 1961. 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. Review 
Motion Picture Exchanges 


Press release 716 dated October 17 
JOINT STATEMENT 


The U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Committee on Co- 
operation in the Field of Cinematography, estab- 
lished under the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Agreement on 
Scientific, Technical, Educational and Cultural 
Exchange of November 21, 1959,1 met in Wash- 
ington from October 2 until October 17, 1961 to 
review progress of exchanges in the field of motion 
pictures during the last two years. 

The Committee discussed matters which have 
arisen in connection with the purchase and sale of 
theatrical films; distribution and exhibition of 
theatrical films; exchange of documentary films; 
exchange of delegations of film specialists; (joint) 
co-production of films; and premieres and 
publicity in connection with the distribution of 
theatrical films. The Committee also discussed in 
general terms future cooperation in the field of 
motion pictures. 

At the end of their discussions, the Committee 
issued a Memorandum of Agreement (attached). 

The Committee was represented on the United 
States side by Turner B. Shelton, Director of the 
Motion Picture Service of the U.S. Information 
Agency, and Eric Johnston, President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, Inc. <Ad- 
visers to the U.S. delegation were Ralph A. Jones, 
Deputy Director of the Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Exchanges Staff of the Department of State; 
Harry G. Barnes of the Office of Soviet Union Af- 


*For background and text of agreement, see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 7, 1959, p. 848, and Dec. 28, 1959, p. 951. 
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fairs in the Department of State; Hans N. Tuch, 
Policy Officer for Eastern Europe in the U.S. In- 
formation Agency; and Kenneth Clark, Vice 
President of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. The Soviet Union was represented 
by A. N. Davydov, President of Sovexportfilm, 
and Boris Krylov, Chief of the American Section 
of the State Committee for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Advisers to the Soviet 
delegation were L. O. Arnshtam, Soviet film direc- 
tor, and Yuri Volsky, Counselor of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Ocroser 17, 1961 
MEMORANDUM ON THE MEETING OF THE STANDING COMMIT- 
TEE ESTABLISHED UNDER THE SECTION DEALING WITH 
COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF CINEMATOGRAPHY OF THE 
ScIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE USSR. 


The Standing Committee on Cooperation in the Field 
of Cinematography established under the Scientific, Tech- 
nical, Educational and Cultural Exchange Agreements 
signed between the United States and the USSR on Jan- 
uary 27, 1958 * and November 21, 1959, met in Washington 
in October, 1961. During the course of the discussions, 
consideration was given to the problems which have 
arisen in connection with the purchase and sale of 
theatrical motion pictures; the matter of the distribution 
of theatrical films including the problem of exhibition; 
the exchange of documentary films; the exchange of dele- 
gations of specialists in the motion picture field; (joint) 
co-production of films as provided for under the Agree- 
ment; the matter of premieres and publicity in connection 
with the distribution of films; and in addition, the Stand- 
ing Committee held a general discussion of future coopera- 
tion in the field of motion pictures. 

The results of these considerations are as follows: 


Purchase and Sale, Distribution and Evhibition of 
Theatrical Films 


The Committee discussed fully the widest possible dis- 
tribution and exhibition of appropriate films purchased 
and sold under the Agreement. A review of additional 
American and Soviet motion pictures was initiated with 
the view of selecting more motion pictures for purchase 
and sale under the present Agreement. It is understood 
that Sovexportfilm and American companies will carry 
on negotiations for the purchase and sale of films and 
conclude arrangements under provisions set forth in Sec- 
tion VIII of the present Agreement. The Committee 


* For text, see ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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recommends that in using their best efforts to obtain 
maximum distribution and exhibition of mutually accept- 
able films, both parties shall strive to increase the number 
of prints to be distributed, the number of theaters and the 
number of communities in which the films are to be shown. 
Both parties have agreed to furnish each other with 
periodic reports concerning the distribution and exhibi- 
tion of these films. 


Publicity and Premieres 

The Committee agreed that it was desirable to increase 
the scope of publicity and to hold appropriate premieres 
of the films purchased and sold under the present Agree- 
ment. Consideration will be given to inviting actors and 
other artistic personnel to the premieres arranged for 
these theatrical films. 


Exchange of Documentary Films 


After a full discussion of matters relating to the ex- 
change of documentary films, the Committee agreed that 
both parties would use their best efforts to complete the 
selection and acceptance by the other side of 15 documen- 
tary films respectively which would serve to complete the 
exchange of documentary films envisioned for the ex- 
change agreement through December 31, 1961. 


Exchange of Delegations of Film Specialists 


The Committee agreed that an exchange of film spe- 
cialists will take place before December 31, 1961, with 
the Soviet delegation scheduled to come to the United 
States during the last week of November and the U.S. 
delegation to go to the Soviet Union after the Soviet 
delegation’s return to the U.S.S.R. 


(Joint) Co-Production of Films 


The Committee recognized as desirable that both parties 
undertake specific negotiations looking toward the joint 
co-production of films provided for under the Agreement, 
taking into account the exchange of opinions on this 
subject which took place at the Committee meetings. 


Prospects for Motion Picture Exchanges in 1962-1963 


The Committee discussed in general terms the useful- 
ness of cooperation in the field of motion pictures and 
took into account the positive experience of such co- 
operation in the past. The Committee recognized as 
desirable that both parties adopt all appropriate measures 
for expanding cooperation in the purchase and sale of 
films, distribution and exhibition of films, exchange of 
documentary films, exchange of delegations, conducting 
premieres, etc., with the understanding that this entire 
subject will be discussed during the forthcoming nego- 
tiations between the United States and the USSR regard- 
ing a new Exchange Agreement. The Committee further 
recommends that the drafts for a new Exchange Agree- 
ment contain provisions for the continued activity of the 
Standing Committee on Cooperation in the Field of 
Cinematography. 

A. N. Davypov 
Boris KRyYLov 


Eric JOHNSTON 
TURNER B. SHELTON 
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Clarence B. Randall Heads Mission 
To Review Volta River Project 


President Kennedy announced on October 20 
(White House press release) that Clarence B. 
Randall has agreed to serve from time to time as a 
consultant to the U.S. Government on special 
foreign assistance projects. In this capacity Mr. 
Randall will lead a special mission to review U.S. 
participation in the Volta River project. 

Mr. Randall will depart for Accra on October 24 
for an on-the-spot examination and discussion with 
officials there regarding the project. While in 
Accra, Mr. Randall expects to meet with President 
Kwame Nkrumah for extensive conversations 
about conditions in Ghana and their relation to the 
project. It is expected that Mr. Randall will 
veturn to Washington early in November and re- 
port directly to the President. 

The Volta River project is a large hydroelectric 
project being undertaken at Akosombo, Ghana, 
together with a privately owned aluminum smelter 
being erected at Tema. It involves financing 
through the World Bank, the United Kingdom, 
Ghana, and the Development Loan Fund and the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States. 

In announcing the appointment, the President 
stated that he was delighted that Mr. Randall was 
willing to undertake this important assignment. 
“Mr. Randall,” he said, “is a man of great experi- 
ence at home and abroad. He has an extensive 
knowledge of the African Continent. I know that 
his report will be of great assistance to us.” 

Mr. Randall will be accompanied on his mission 
by Abram Chayes, Legal Adviser, Department of 
State, and Harry Shooshan, Assistant Deputy 
Managing Director for Operations of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 


AID Projects Announced for Chile, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay 


Press release 719 dated October 18 

The United States Government, carrying for- 
ward President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
program, announced on October 18 that it is con- 
tributing assistance funds for self-help projects in 
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Chile, Nicaragua, and Paraguay. These funds 
will be administered through the new Agency for 
International Development (AID), the successor 
agency to ICA (International Cooperation 
Administration). 

This now brings the total number of countries 
receiving special assistance under the Alliance for 
Progress to 13 and the amount of funds earmarked 
thus far to approximately $24 million. The idea 
of the Alliance for Progress is to foster social 
development in Latin America, and all three of the 
new projects will further this goal in the field of 
educational development. 

The funds expended in Chile will be used in the 
initial phase of a program designed to strengthen 
and expand the Rural Education Institute (REI), 
an organization which provides the rural popula- 
tion with elementary courses in reading and writ- 
ing, agriculture, personal hygiene, home industries, 
and community development. It also renders as- 
sistance to primary rural schools through its radio 
school network, which reaches approximately 
80,000 pupils. From the original centers estab- 
lished by REI, the work now extends to additional 
rural communities by means of branch centers 
operated by extension workers. 

The funds approved for Nicaragua, half as loan 
and half as grant, will be used in a self-help school 
construction program. This project is designed 
to help alleviate the critical shortage of class- 
rooms in Nicaragua and is set up in a manner that 
will permit the local communities to participate in 
accomplishment of this goal by their contributions 
of land and labor, while the national Government 
of Nicaragua will assume responsibility for the 
loan. 

In Paraguay the funds will be used to support 
two complementary phases of an education im- 
provement program. As one part, assistance will 
be given to local communities which will make 
contributions of their own toward the construction 
of rural schools. In the other part, the funds will 
be used to help establish three teacher-training 
centers in order to meet the demands for a larger 
number of qualified teachers as the school con- 
struction phase of the program expands the school 
facilities. 

Allocation of funds to individual countries for 
the initial projects will be made upon signing of 
the project agreements. 
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Bolivia Reassured on U.S. Disposal 
of Surplus Tin From Stockpile 


Following is an exchange of messages between 
President Kennedy and President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro of Bolivia. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO PRESIDENT PAZ 


White House press release dated October 6 
Ocroser 6, 1961 


Exce.tency : I wish to acknowledge your tele- 
gram of September 16, 1961, expressing your seri- 
ous concern at the announcement that the United 
States Government had requested the Congress to 
grant authority to dispose of a part of its stockpile 
of tin. 

Please be assured that my Government retains 


"a deep interest and concern in the rapid develop- 


ment of the Bolivian nation and the economic and 
social progress of the Bolivian people. We are 
committed to assist you in carrying forward the 
historic aims of the Bolivian revolution; and we 
intend to continue to fulfill that commitment. I 
assure you that we will not take any action—in 
regard to tin or any other matter—which will tend 
to frustrate our mutual goal of a better life for 
the people of Bolivia. 

We fully understand the great importance of 
tin to the Bolivian economy. Even now we are 
engaged in an effort of unparalleled vigor and 
dimension to help modernize your tin mines and 
increase their productivity. You can be sure, 
therefore, that we will sell no tin from our stock- 
pile without first consulting with your govern- 
ment and the governments of other tin producing 
nations. In this way we can help ensure that the 
interests of all nations are protected. 

The course of action which we have suggested 
is the sale of small lots of tin over a period of 
several years. This tin would come from the 
50,000 tons which we now have in excess of our 
strategic requirements. We do not intend to de- 
press the price of tin through these sales; they 
would be initiated at a time of world-wide 
shortage and would have the effect of discouraging 
tin consumers from substituting other materials 
for their normal tin consumption. In this way we 
ean protect the long-run stability and continued 
prosperity of the tin market. 
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We have consulted continuously with officials 
of your government concerning this problem and 
such consultations will continue. We hope to work 
with Bolivia toward a long-term solution to the 
problem of tin prices. It is to further this aim 
that we are now studying the terms of our acces- 
sion to the International Tin Agreement to which 
Bolivia belongs and which the United States has 
not previously joined. 

I have taken, from the very beginning of my 
Administration, a deep personal interest in the 
development of Bolivia and in your own heroic 
efforts to raise the standard of living of the Bo- 
livian people. It was this interest which led to 
our early exchange of letters, the sending of a 
special economic mission to Bolivia, the conclu- 
sion of several economic aid agreements including 
the triangular operation for the rehabilitation of 
COMIBOL; and the stationing of a special eco- 
nomic representative in your country.* There- 
fore, I am certain that our proposal to dispose of 
small lots of tin over several years, only after 
prior consultation with your government, will not 
be counter to the interests of Bolivia or incon- 
sistent with the abiding friendship of our two 
peoples. 

With warmest personal regards, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


PRESIDENT PAZ TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Unofficial translation 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1961 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 

I wish to express to you, Mr. President, the deep con- 
cern and alarm caused in Bolivia by the announcement of 
the American Government that it will sell a part of its 
strategic stockpile of tin in the market as a measure to 
avoid a rise in its price. On this occasion I must recall 
reiterated promises made by your illustrious Government 
to bear in mind the interests of Bolivia in the tin prob- 
lem. Throwing on the market large tonnages of metal 
by the United States will make the price descend to a level 
harmful particularly for Bolivia, which is a high-cost 
producer, annulling completely the favorable situation 
which the international market now presents. This does 
not coincide with the aims stated in the documents of 


1 For texts, see BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 920. 
? Tbid., Mar. 27, 1961, p. 454. 
* Tbid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 531. 
* Tbid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 449. 
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Punta del Hste*’ nor with the plans of the Alliance for 
Progress nor with those expressed specifically for Bolivia 
in your esteemed letter of May. The leadership exer- 
cised by the United States in the Western World makes 
it necessary to consider not only the interests of the 
great nations consumers of tin but also the position of 
small nations which are producers. I trust your Govern- 
ment will be able to find a solution which takes into con- 
sideration Bolivian interests in harmony with the tradi- 
tionally good relations which exist between our peoples. 
With my highest consideration. 


Victor Paz EstTenssoro 
President of Bolivia 


President Establishes Machinery 
Implementing Textile Agreement 


White House press release dated October 18 

The President on October 18 sent the following 
memorandum to the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, 
establishing the machinery to implement the Inter- 
national Textile Agreement* reached at Geneva 
between the countries of: Australia, Austria, 
Canada, India, Japan, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, United Kingdom (also representing 


Hong Kong), United States, and fwe member 
states of the European Economic Community— 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. 


In view of the International Textile Agreement 
reached ad referendum at Geneva on July 21, 
1961, which I signed September 7, 1961: ? 


A. 


I am asking the Secretary of Commerce, as 
Chairman of the President’s Cabinet Textile Ad- 
visory Committee, to convene that Committee for 
the purpose of creating an Interagency Textile 
Administrative Committee to carry out the rights 
and obligations of the United States under the 
“Short-Term Arrangement” provided for in the 
International Textile Agreement of July 21, 1961, 
at Geneva. The Interagency Textile Administra- 
tive Committee is to be established under the 
Chairmanship of a designee of the Secretary of 


* Ibid., p. 459. 
1For text, see Buttetin of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 337. 


? Tbid., Sept. 25, 1961, p. 528. 





Commerce; will be located, for administrative pur- 
poses, in the Department of Commerce; and will 
be composed of the Chairman and one representa- 
tive each, from the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Agriculture, and Labor. The President’s 
Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee will, at the 
request of any member of the Interagency Textile 
Administrative Committee, consider any question 
of policy relating to the administration of the 
“Short-Term Arrangement.” 


B. 


I am asking the Secretary of State to undertake, 
in accordance with policies established by the 
President’s Textile Advisory Committee, the ne- 
gotiations contemplated by the International Tex- 
tile Agreement of July 21, 1961, including 
bilateral textile agreements. The Secretary of 
State will request the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Labor to appoint representatives of these Depart- 
ments to the delegation on the Provisional Cotton 
Textile Committee of GATT,’ contemplated under 
the International Textile Agreement of July 21, 
1961, toward the end that the United States repre- 
sentation on this GATT Committee shall include 
designees of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor, with the Chairman being the designee 
of the Secretary of State. 


C. 


I am asking the President’s Cabinet Textile Ad- 
visory Committee to form a Management-Labor 
Textile Advisory Committee to provide continuing 
advice on textile problems to it, the Interagency 
Textile Administrative Committee, the United 
States representation on the GATT Committee, 
and the United States negotiators on bilateral 
agreements. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


Agreement for Cooperation for Mutual Defense Purposes 
With the Republic of France. Hearing before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. September 12, 
1961. 27 pp. 


* See p. 776. 
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Proposed Agreement for Cooperation Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic. Report to accompany 
H.J. Res. 569. H. Rept. 1183. September 14, 1961. 
15 pp. 

Proposed Agreement for Cooperation Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic. Report to accompany 
S.J. Res. 135. S. Rept. 1035. September 14, 1961. 
15 pp. 

Paris Convention on Patents and Trademarks. Report 
to accompany H.R. 5754. S. Rept. 1019. September 14, 
1961. 8 pp. 

Authorizing the Loan of Naval Vessels to Friendly Foreign 
Countries and the Extension of Certain Loans Now in 
Existence. Report to accompany H.R. 7726. S. Rept. 
1037. September 14,1961. 7 pp. 

Shipment in Interstate or Foreign Commerce of Articles 
Imported From Cuba. Report to accompany H.R. 8465. 
September 14, 1961. 5 pp. 

Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 
Conference report to accompany H.R. 8666. H. Rept. 
1197. September 15,1961. 19 pp. 

Amending the Trading With the Enemy Act, as Amended. 
Report to accompany 8S. 495. S. Rept. 1062. Septem- 
ber 15, 1961. 21 pp. 

Amending the Act of September 2, 1958, as Amended, 
Establishing a Commission and Advisory Committee on 
International Rules of Judicial Procedure. Report to 
accompany H.R. 8490. S. Rept. 1063. September 15, 
1961. 5 pp. 

Operation of Article VII, NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 
Report of the Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
viewing for the period December 1, 1959, through No- 
vember 30, 1960, the operation of article VII, together 
with the other criminal jurisdictional arrangements 
throughout the world. S. Rept. 1041. September 15, 
1961. 15 pp. 

Peace Corps Act. Conference report to accompany H.R. 
7500. H. Rept. 1239. September 19, 1961. 23 pp. 

World Economic Progress Assembly and Exposition. Re- 
port to accompany S. Con. Res. 41. S. Rept. 1088. 
September 20, 1961. 3 pp. 

World Economic Progress Exposition. Report to ac- 
company H. Con. Res. 389. H. Rept. 1251. September 
21. 1961. 4 pp. 

Cambodian Port Highway: A Supplemental Report. 
Tenth report of the House Government Operations 
Committee. H. Rept. 1250. September 21, 1961. 16 


pp. 

Tariff Commission Studies on Metals. Report to accom- 
pany S. Res. 206. S. Rept. 1103. September 21, 1961. 
2 pp. 

Tariff Classification Description for Lightweight Bicycles. 
Report to accompany H.R. 8938. H. Rept. 1255. Sep- 
tember 22, 1961. 5 pp. 


’ Arms Control and Disarmament Act. Conference report 


to accompany H.R. 9118. H. Rept. 1263. September 
23, 1961. 15 pp. 

Import Taxes on Lead and Zine. Report to accompany 
H.R. 5193. H. Rept. 1269. September 26, 1961. 9 pp. 

Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, 1962. Conference report to accompany H.R. 9033. 
H. Rept. 1270. September 26, 1961. 7 pp. 

Survival of the United Nations. Address of the President 
delivered to the U.N. General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961. S. Doc. 69. September 26, 1961. 9 pp. 

Background Information on the Soviet Union in Inter- 
national Relations. An analysis prepared by the De- 
partment of State for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. September 27, 1961. 91 pp. [Committee 
print] 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Scheduled November 1, 1961, Through January 31, 1962 


ve. ECAFE Seminar on Organization and Operation of Industrial 

states. 

NATO Petroleum Planning Committee 

FAO Conference: 11th Session 

CENTO Military Committee 

ILO Asian Advisory Committee: 11th Session . . . 

Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Commission- 
er for Refugees: 6th Session. 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Road 
Transport. 

ILO Governing Body: 150th Session (and its committees)... . 

GATT Contractin ection: 19th Session 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Trans- 

ort Costs. 

ICAO Limited European-Mediterranean Frequency Assignment 
Planning Meeting. 

ICAO South American-South Atlantic Rules of the Air and Air 
Traffic Services/Communications Meeting. 

NATO Medical Committee ; eh ARE Ge a gs at ake 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Inland 
Water Transport. 

OECD Ministerial Meeting ......... 

SEATO Committee of Economic Experts ........... 

U.N. ECAFE Regional Training Seminar on Trade Promotion. . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Trans- 
a of Dangerous Goods. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group. 

International Wheat Council: 33d Session. . . . . . 

IMCO Expert Working Group on Pollution of the Sea by Oil. . 

U.N. ECAFE/W MO Interregional Seminar on Hydrology... . 

U.N. ECE Consultation of Experts on Problems of Methodology of 
Agricultural Production Projection. 

oo Meeting on Illicit Traffic in Cocaine and Cocoa 

eaves. 

FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: 4th Session. . . 

FAO Technical Working Party on Coconut Production, Protection, 
and Processing: Ist Session. 

ILO Committee on Work on Plantations: 4th Session 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 13th Session. . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Road 
Transport. 

U.N. Consultative Group on Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders. 

U.N. ECAFE Regional Seminar on Energy Resources and Electric 
Power Development. 

FAO International Rice Commission: 9th Meeting of Working 
Party on Rice Production and Protection. 

FAO International Rice Commission: 8th Meeting of Working 
Party on Rice, Soil, Water, and Fertilizer Practices. 

ITU CCITT Study Group XI (Telephone Switching) 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 
Subcommittee on Electric Power. 


Washington. . . ; 
Geneva ... 3 
Geneva 

Geneva 

Gensva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Paris. 
Geneva 


, a 
Bangkok . . 
New Delhi . 
Geneva . 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Rio de Janeiro 


Trivandrum, India. 
Trivandrum ‘ 


Geneva. 
Geneva 
Geneva. . 
Geneva. . 
Bangkok... 
New Delhi . 
New Delhi . 
Geneva. . 


Geneva. . 
Bangkok . 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


1l- 


11- 
1i- 
18- 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Oct. 21, 1961. Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 
Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECAFE, Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe ; ECOSOC, Economic and Social 
Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organi- 
zation; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; 
NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; OECD, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development ; SEATO, 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World 


Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continucd 


Scheduled November 1, 1961, Through January 31, 1962—Continued 


U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: Working Party on Housing and Geneva 
Building Statistics. 

IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 5th Session 

NATO Ministerial Council 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session (resumed). . . . 

CENTO Scientific Council 

CENTO Scientific Symposium on the Role of Science in the Devel- 
opment of Natural Resources With Particular Reference to 
Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 14th Session of 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 

ICAO Communications Division: 7th Session 

U.N. ECAFE Intraregional Trade Promotion Talks 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Commercial Arbitration .. . 

CENTO Economic Experts 

IAEA Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law (including third- 

arty liability for nuclear shipping). 
uN. ECAFE ommittee on Trade: 5th Session 

me Pacific Fur Seal Commission: Scientific Committee . , 

WMO Commission for Instruments and Methods of Observation: 
3d Session. 

U.N. ECOSOC Regional Seminar on the Participation of Women 


December 
December 
December 
Jan. 8- 


Lahore. . Jan. 8- 


New York 


Montreal. . 


Brussels. . 

OS a cere ce re . 
Rg. uate a Sete hg . 29- 
ae ae me 

DRE cs oS eS Se . 30- 


in Public Life. 


U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 


14th Session. 


WHO Executive Board: 29th Session (and Standing Committee 


on Administration and Finance). 
U.N. Special Fund Governing Council: 7th Session 


0 Pa ee ee ee . 31l- 
Geneva. . . January 


New York January 





United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Provisional Cotton Textile Committee 


The Department of State announced on October 
20 (press release 724) that Warren M. Christopher, 
Special Consultant to the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, will serve as chairman of 
the U.S. delegation to the meeting of the Provi- 
sional Cotton Textile Committee, scheduled to con- 
vene at Geneva on October 23. W. Michael Blu- 
menthal, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, will serve as deputy chairman. 

Other members of the delegation are: 


Delegates 
“John W. Evans, U.S. Representative to the GATT Council, 
Geneva 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor 
Hickman Price, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Domestic Affairs 


Advisers 
Thomas Jefferson Davis, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Department of Commerce 
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Edelen Fogarty, Office of International Resources, De 
partment of State 
Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Director, Office of International 
Resources, Department of State 
Margaret Potter, Resident U.S. Delegation to Interna- 
tional Organizations, Geneva 
Jackson Spears, Special Assistant to Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Domestic Affairs 
The meeting is being held in accordance with 
the provisions of the Arrangements Regarding In- 
ternational Trade in Cotton Textiles, which were 
agreed upon on an ad referendum basis at a meet- 
ing in Geneva of major textile importing and ex- 
porting countries July 17-21, which was called by 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) at the request of the United States. The 
request was based on point six of President 
Kennedy’s seven-point program of assistance to 
the textile industry, announced May 2, 1961.” 
The following 16 countries participated in the 
July meeting: Australia, Austria, Canada, India, 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 337. 
* Ibid., May 29, 1961, p. 825. 
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Japan, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United 
Kingdom (also representing Hong Kong), United 
States, and 5 member states of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands). The Provisional Cotton 


Textile Committee was created at that time with 
the objective of undertaking work toward a long- 
term solution to the problems in the field of cotton 
textiles. It is anticipated that the forthcoming 
meeting will establish a formula for periodic meet- 
ings of the committee. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries in 
the United States. U.N. printed publications may be pur- 
chased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, New York. 


Security Council 


Exchange of letters dated September 10, 1961, between 
the Prime Minister of the Republic of the Congo and 
the Secretary-General concerning an invitation to the 
Secretary-General to visit the Congo. 8/4937. Sep- 
tember 11, 1961. 2 pp. 

Note verbale dated September 13, 1961, from the Belgian 
permanent representative to the Secretary-General 
transmitting a press communique issued by the Belgian 
Government. S/4939. September 13, 1961. 2 pp. 

Report of the officer-in-charge of the U.N. operations in 
the Congo to the Secretary-General relating to the 
implementation of paragraph A-2 of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of February 21, 1961. S/4940, Septem- 
ber 14, 1961, 10 pp.; Add. 1, September 14, 1961, 5 pp.; 
Add, 2, September 14, 1961, 3 pp.; Add. 4, September 17, 
1961, 6 pp.; Add. 5, September 19, 1961, 5 pp.; Add. 6, 
September 20, 1961, 3 pp. 


General Assembly 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the 
work of its 13th session, May 1-July 7, 1961. A/CN.4/ 
141. July 13, 1961. 106 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on participation of the 
non-self-governing territories in the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. A/4852. Au- 
gust 23, 1961. 10 pp. 

Letter dated August 23, 1961, from the U.S. permanent 
representative to the United Nations addressed to the 
Secretary-General on the urgent need for a treaty to 
ban nuclear weapons tests under effective international 
control. A/4853. August 23,1961. 18 pp. 

Preparation and training of indigenous civil and technical 
cadres in non-self-governing territories. A/4851. Au- 
gust 25,1961. 41 pp. 

Report of the Special Commission for Ruanda-Urundi on 
the question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi. A/4856. 
August 30, 1961. 44 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on the United Nations 
Emergency Force. A/4857. August 30, 1961. 19 pp. 

Note verbale dated September 5, 1961, from the perma- 
nent mission of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations 
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concerning Soviet resumption of nuclear weapons test- 
ing. A/4858. September 5, 1961. 6 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on offers by member 
states of study and training facilities for inhabitants 
of non-self-governing territories. A/4862. September 
11, 1961. 19 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on dissemination of in- 
formation on the United Nations in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories. A/4863, September 11, 1961, 17 pp.; 
A/4864, September 11, 1961, 5 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Summary records of the 17th session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, March 8-20, 
1961. E/CN.11/566. July 4, 1961. 291 pp. 

Note by the Secretary-General on use of volunteer workers 
in the operational programs of the United Nations and 
related agencies designed to assist in the economic 
and social development of the less developed countries. 
E/TAC/109. July 12,1961. 9 pp. 

Report of the Social Committee on the world social situa- 
tion. B/3542. July 28, 1961. 16 pp. 

Report of the Economic Committee on economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries and the financing 
> economic development. E/3549. August 2, 1961. 

pp. 

First report of the Coordination Committee on the gen- 
eral review of the development, coordination, and cun- 
centration of the economic, social, and human rights 
programs and activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. E/3551. August 2, 1961. 17 pp. 

Report of the Technical Assistance Committee on pro- 
grams of technical cooperation. E/3547. August 9, 
1961. 63 pp. 

Report of the Technical Assistance Committee on the 
use of volunteer workers in the operational programs 
of the United Nations and related agencies designed to 
assist in the economic and social development of the 
pe developed countries. E/3548. August 3, 1961. 

pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Notification received that it considers itself bound: 
Niger, August 25, 1961. 


Aviation 

International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Cyprus, October 12, 1961. 

Patents 

Agreement for the mutual safeguarding of secrecy of in- 
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ventions relating to defense and for which applications 

for patents have been made. Done at Paris Septem- 

ber 21, 1960. Entered into force January 12, 1961. 

TIAS 4672. 

Ratification deposited: United Kingdom, October 13, 
1961. 


Slavery 
Slavery convention signed at Geneva September 25, 1926, 
as amended (TIAS 3532). Entered into force March 9, 
1927; for the United States March 21, 1929. 46 Stat. 
2183. 
Notification received that it considers itself bound: 
Niger, August 25, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 
Arrangements regarding international trade in cotton 
textiles. Done at Geneva July 21, 1961. Entered into 


force October 1, 1961. 
Acceptance deposited: Canada, September 22, 1961. 


White Slave Traffic 
Agreement for the repression of the trade in white women, 
as amended (TIAS 2332). Signed at Paris May 18, 
1904. Entered into force July 18, 1905; for the United 
States June 6, 1908. 35 Stat. 1979. 
Notification received that it considers itself bound: 
Niger, August 25, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


France 

Agreement relating to the reciprocal issuance of nonim- 
migrant visas for treaty traders and treaty investors. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Paris September 1 and 
21, 1961. Entered into force September 21, 1961. 


Israel 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of January 7, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4401 and 
4513). Effected by exchange of notes at Tel Aviv Sep- 
tamber 22 and at Jerusalem October 9, 1961. Entered 
into force October 9, 1961. 


United Arab Republic 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of September 2, 1961 (TIAS 4844). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Cairo October 7, 1961. Entered 
into force October 7, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Consulate Established at Adana, Turkey 
Press release 712 dated October 16 


The Department of State announced on October 16 that 
effective October 3, 1961, an American consulate was 
established at Adana, Turkey. Howard J. Ashford, Jr., 
is the officer in charge. 








With the opening of this consulate, the consulate at 
Iskenderun, Turkey, was closed, effective October 6, 1961. 
Mr. Ashford had been serving as the officer in charge at 
Iskenderun. 


Designations 


Robert B. Black as Director, American AID Mission, 
Senegal, effective October 9. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 699 dated Octo- 
ber 9.) 

William E. F. Conrad as Director, Office of Functional 
and External Research, effective October 1. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 16-22 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


1710 10/16 Coombs: OECD Conference on Eco- 
nomic Growth and Investment in 
Education. r 

*711 10/16 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

712 10/16 Consulate established at Adana, 
Turkey. 

7713 10/16 Rusk: OECD Conference on Eco- 
nomic Growth and Investment in 
Education. 

*714 10/17 Cultural exchange (Sudan). 

715 10/17 Laos credentials (rewrite). 

716 10/17 U.S.-Soviet memorandum of agree- 
ment on films exchange. 

717 10/18 Brazil credentials (rewrite). 

1718 10/18 Miller: “The Role of the Department 
of State in Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs.” 

719 10/18 Alliance for Progress projects. 

720 10/18 Rusk: news conference. 

721 10/19 Bowles: Mexican-North American 
Cultural Institute. 

722 10/19 Liberia credentials (rewrite). 

*723 10/20 Cultural exchange (Europe, 
East, Soviet Union). 

724 10/20 Delegation to meeting of Provisional 
Cotton Textile Committee (re- 
write). 

*725 10/20 Cleveland: Broome County (N.Y.) 
World Affairs Council (excerpts). 

+726 10/20 Chapman: American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees. 

727 10/20 Anniversary of Hungarian uprising. 

4728 10/21 Cleveland: St. Louis University. 


Near 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Afghanistan. President’s Offer of Good Offices 
Accepted by Afghanistan and Pakistan 

American Republics 

The Alliance for Progress, a 
(Bowles) 

The United Nations and the Westies Hemiaphere 
(Stevenson) . Was fake Aner 

Atomic Energy 

Mr. McCloy Resigns as Adviser to President, Re- 
ports on U.S. Activities in Field of Disarmament 
and Arms Control (Kennedy, McCloy, texts of 
documents) 4 . 

Secretary Rusk’s News Cundenenes oe Cowher 18 

U.S. Calls on U.S.S.R. Not To Test “piecougeen 
Nuclear Bomb Ps 

Bolivia. Bolivia Reassured on U.S. ee of 
Surplus Tin From Stockpile (Kennedy, Paz) 

Brazil. Letters of Credence (De Oliveira) 

Chile. AID Projects Announced for Chile, Nica- 
ragua, and Paraguay ase ad tad RC 

Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy : 

Department and Foreign Service 

Consulate Established at Adana, Turkey 

Designations (Black, Conrad) 

Disarmament 

Mr. McCloy Resigns as Adviser to President, Re- 
ports on U.S. Activities in Field of Disarmament 
and Arms Control (Kennedy, McCloy, texts of 
documents) oe ‘ 

Secretary Rusk’s News Confersace ‘of October 18 

Economic Affairs 

Bolivia Reassured on U.S. Disposal of Surplus Tin 
From Stockpile (Kennedy, Paz) ‘ 

President Establishes Machinery Implementing 
Textile Agreement (text of memorandum) 

Provisional Cotton Textile Committee (delega- 
ae er eae 5: me See Pelee 

Educational and Cultural Affairs. U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. Review Motion Picture Exchanges 
(texts of joint statement and memorandum of 
agreement) > 

Finland. President Kekkonen of Finland Visits 
United States (Kekkonen, Kennedy, text of 
joint communique) UT eee 

Germany. Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of 
October 18 


Ghana. Clarence B. Randall Heads Mission To 
Review Volta River Project R 


U.S. Commemorates 5th Anniversary of 


Continuing Revolution 


Hungary. 
Hungarian National Uprising ‘ 
International Organizations and Conferences 
Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ME alte ae ale ae ala” oo Oe. ees Le oer 
Provisional Cotton Textile Committee (delega- 
tion) 
Japan. 


Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of 
PEN 55s a o> Ga ee ane ee 8 Me 


Index 
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Laos. Letters of Credence (Khampan) 

Liberia. Letters of Credence (Peal) 

Mutual Security 

AID Projects Announced for Chile, Nicaragua, 
and Paraguay ‘ 

The Alliance for Seem, 4 a Centioning Revelu: 
tion (Bowles) os e 
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